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We have just published what we believ 
is the most interesting history ever writte 
for boys and girls of grammar school age. 
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It is 


Halleck’s History of Our Country | | 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By Revusen Post Hatieck, N. A., LL. D., formerly Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, i 
Ky., Author of ‘‘History of American Literature” and ‘‘New English Literature.’’ 








en + + « « «. « 2 Richly Illustrated . . . . . . . Price, $1.60 


HIS new history is the result of several years of work by a man who is not only an ex- 
perienced teacher of history but also a writer of widely successful books. Mr. Halleck 
has a rare understanding of the adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold 

the interest of boys and girls. In this book he re-creates history so that it actually lives ; 
again in the mind of the pupil. ; 


A “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of 
the people and gives those facts which are necessary for all our youth to know in order to 5 
become good American citizens. The teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes 
summaries for review, references for teachers, and under “Activities” various kinds of work 
for pupils, project problems, etc. This is the first school history to give adequate attention 
" to women and to social welfare work. The illustrations, both black and colored, have been 
iil selected with unusual care; the maps, which all are new, are well-chosen and adequate. 


Other Books Which We Have Just Published 


; Nichols’ Elementary Bookkeeping Exercises for Class Drill 
Eldridge’s New Shorthand Dictation Exercises 
eh = ; 2 mace . “dl 
eneca’s Spanish Conversation and Composition ’ 
Morrison & Gauthier’s A French Grammar 
Chapin & Arnold’s Applied English 
Place’s Second Year Latin 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers 
; North America . South America . Europe . Asia 
}) Coe & Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading ; 
Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology 
Meras’ Le Premier Livre—Edition Phonetique 
Le Second Livre—avec Grammaire Supplementaire 
Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems 
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Guitteau’s Our United States 


Revised Edition Now Ready 


The last chapter, regarding the 
Treaty of Versailles and the results of 
the World War, has been rewritten in 
the light of recent developments, and 
new material has been added on the 
presidential election of 1920, the Dis- 
armament Conference, the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty, and other events of the 
present administration. 


New cuts have been inserted, includ- 
ing a full-page colored map of Europe 
in 1922; the index has been revised; and 
all statistics have been brought up to 
date. 


Seventh and Eighth Grade History 


which connects the story of our national 
life with the rest of the world, which 
gives much attention to social and eco- 
nomic history, and which prepares the 
citizens of tomorrow for a better under- 
standing of the past and a larger, 
clearer vision of the future. 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


| New York Newark Boston Chicago 











MILLER MENTAL 
ABILITY TEST 


Form B 
Revised Manual of Directions 


Examination: 


By W. S. MILLER 


The University of Minnesota 


This new form of the Miller Mental Ability Test 
makes possible the re-examination of students after 
Form A has been used. 


The Revised Manual includes in addition to direc- | 
tions for administering and scoring the test, in- 
structions for drawing percentile graphs, tabulating 
results on age—grade—score sheets, and directions 
for interpreting results. Tables of age and grade 
norms, percentile distributions, and correlations are 
given. 


For use in grades seven to twelve and with college 
freshmen. 


Specimen Sct 25 cents postpaid 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 

















LITERATURE 


Stories, descriptions, explanations. 


COMPOSITION 
Organization of thought. 
Attention and concentration. 
Comparison and discrimination. 
Reasoning and memory training. 


Two-book series and three-book series. 





MANLY—BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR 


Correct forms and syntax. 


LESSON MATERIAL 
Developing speech habits. 
Developing mental power. 
Developing social sense. 
Lessons from other subjects. 


A minimum of theory with a maximum of practice. 


Pupils’ edition and Teachers’ edition 











New York Chicago 
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If the school people of the United States had 
known what kind of an educational Governor 
California was to have there would not have 
been one vote for the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in San Francisco in 1923. 

—_—_— —__— -0- @-0-@-0- @-e 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

In the March 1 issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion we will have the most important lengthy 
article by James Plaisted Webber, Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, and Hanson Hart Webster, on 
One-Act Plays for Secondary Schools with by 
far the best selected list of these one-act plays 
that has ever been made. This will be the first 
of a series of articles on Secondary Schools 

which the Journal of Education will publish. 

No other publication has magnified secondary 
school work more than the Journal of Educa- 
tion. will magnify-it during the coming months. 
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THE WORST EVER 

A Constitutional Amendment to make illegal 
the employment of child labor is the most needed 
of ail civic and industrial improvements. 

In New England at this time the Department 
of Labor investigation found children five, 
six and seven years of age working late 
at night at occupations which strain the eyes 
and blister and callous the hands.” They were 





found working, not in factories, but on factory 
work at home, work given out by thé factories. 

“ Fingers were cut on the threads which must 
be drawn from lace. In some homes machines 
had been installed, and fingers were crushed or 
cut in using them.” “So till 10 o’clock, or 11 or 
12 o’clock at night, the children work. OF 
course, the smaller ones fell asleep at work 
before this time.” 

“Many families worked at home on these 
products during times when some of their mem- 
bers were ill with communicable disease.” 

“Tn the families studied, at least nineteen 
cases of tuberculosis were reported.” “ Occa- 
sionaily a manufacturer would claim to be keep- 
ing up the system cut of charitable motives.” 
“Tin the state where this study was made no 
regulation of any kind existed.” 

-_— o-e-@-e-@- 

John D. Rockefeller gives Princeton $60,000 

more. 
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RUSSELL H. CONWELL’S EIGHTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 

President Russell hk. Conwell, of Temple Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, was honored on his eightieth 
birthday by the presence of the presidents of 
twenty-one colleges and universities and a vast 
audience of other friends and admirers. 

Dr. Conwell occupies a unique place in pro- 
fessional life. He has delivered his lecture on 
“Acres of Diamonds” more times than any 
other American lecture has been delivered. Its 
message has functioned in more lives probably 
than any other lecture on the American plat- 
form. ' 

‘lemple University in Philadelphia is really 
the functioning of “ Acres of Diamonds” in the 
lives of tens of thousands of young people. It 
is Colonel Conwell’s great lecture in action for 
the purpose of revealing to young men their 
opportunity. 

It is eminently fitting that on his eightieth 
birthday a multitude of appreciative persons 
should have filled the Academy of Music to the 
limit as a demonstration of public admiration. 

To us it is exceptionally gratifying, as we have 
had the honor of knowing Colonel Russell H. 
Conwell for more than half a century, for we 
were fellow townsmen more than fifty years 
ago. 


pow < ~~ 
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There is evidently a strong sentiment for the 
enlargement of the United States Bureau of 
Education. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce in its referendum has added. momen- 
tum to this sentiment. 
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PHELAN IN CHINA. 


Dr. Warren W. Phelan, dean of education, img ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers, or ‘Hark, the Heralé 
State University of Oklahoma at Norman, is a — lias tie sia te 
teaching in Kaifeng, China, for his sabbatical ee Se wee eee Se eee oe 

4 ‘ reformed the city, removed the red light district, took 
year. From a delightful personal letter, re- 


P : Kai the beggars from off the streets, placed them in a public 
ceived on February 2, written in Kaifeng on building under government care, and ordered all liquor 


January 2, we select a few paragraphs of spe- to be kept away from his soldiers. I never saw a clearer- 














cial interest :— ‘ eyed, brighter-faced lot of soldier boys in all my life 
“I arrived here on September 10, on my sabbatical year’s than the members of his Chinese army. 
eave. My arrival was in the midst of great political and I am sure that we are going to hear more of Feng, as 


military happenings. You will remember that last spring China’s affairs settle in the next few years. _ Unfortu- 
during the war in China, that General Chang Tso Lin nately for us at Kaifeng a few weeks ago, owing to the 
was driven away from Peking by the forces of Wu P’ei Jealousy and conniving of Wu P’ei Fu, General Feng 
Fu, which virtually left Wu P’ei Fu the dictator of Was promoted from the governorship of Honan to inspec- 
China’s political affairs. The man, however, who is re- Fr general of the National Army, with headquarters at 
sponsible for the military achievement of Wu P’ei Fu Peking. We at Kaifeng miss his presence exceedingly. 
is the Christian general, Feng Yu Hsiang. A part of his! count it one of the great experiences of my life to have 
army defeated that of Chang Tso Lin, while another divi- known him SO intimately. 
sion captured the Yellow River bridge and marched into K z pes — . He oo _ er i = 
Kaifeng, driving out the forces of General Chao T’i, who — 7 a oe See oe i ae Seem 
: : age which means in Chinese a preparatory school for stu- 
was hostile to Wu P’ei Fu. ; : 
; pe es , dents, who are to be sent to Europe and America. We 
“General Feng is called the ‘Oliver Cromwell’ of China. ~ pene 
: , have 200 boys, who come from the best families of 
As governor of Honan Province, he had under his com- H a sale bei to dal an 
mand 25,000 Chinese troops, when I arrived in Kaifeng ie ry ale ae ee See eee 
9% = _>" sities. Most of them wi come to America. I have 
Of these troops he told me himself that at > pe gs been accorded the great privilege of conducting a Sunday 
were Christians. General Feng is a man of hig TIS School class under the roof of the Government school, 
a of the pleasing sights eg to see his and last Sunday I had twenty-five of these Chinese hea- 
officers on a Sunday morning come to the various re- then boys, who were studying with me the life of Christ. 
ligious exercises, each major, colonel or captain carrying [ don’t believe that at any time in our history has there 
in his hand a Bible. F requently I have seen a detachment been such an opportunity for the spread of Christianity as 
of his soldiers swinging down the thoroughfare all sing- in China at the present time.” 
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SUCCESS QF MISS WILLIAMS 


Miss Charl O. Williams, Field Agent of the of the National Education Associaticn,” was 
National Education Association, headquarters delightfully gracious, more than clever. 
in Washington, is making addresses, represent- artistic. 
ing the purposes and activities of the N.E.A., 
that me nave ver head srassedin erie yy ulding up the membership In her pres 
rset or Naan ‘toneed. : dential administration there were nearly 100,000 

At Modlton, Maine. nine bundsedArconcck "** members added to the N.E.A., and she wilt 
teachers and other friends of education greeted be a mighty factor in carrying the membership 
Miss Williams by a spontaneous rising as they © 4 quarter of a million, which is the one thing 
cheered and cheering as they stood. needed for the permanent efficiency of the 
Her approach to her theme, “The Program Association. 





It was 


Miss Williams will earn her salary and more 
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HODGKINS’ PROMOTION 


Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, the first alumnus 1995-1913; Dean of Department of Arts and 
to be honored with the presidency of George Sciences, 1913-1921. Since 1921 he has been 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., in President of the University. We are quite sure 
more than one hundred years, is also one of the that no other university president in the coun- 
few college presidents whose professional work try has been so variedly and successfully identi- 
has all been in the institution of which he is fied with his institution as student and faculty 
president. President Hodgkins, born in Elgin, member uninterruptedly for forty-three years as 
Illinois, January 23, 1862, was graduated from has Howard Hodgkins with his University. Cer- 
George Washington University (then Colum- tainly none enjoys to a higher degree the con- 
bian University) in 1883; received the degree of . fidence and loyalty of faculty and student body. 
Ph.D. in 1892 and Sc.D. in 1921. His administration has been marked by sub- 

Immediately upon graduation he began teach- stantial increases in enrollment, and better still, 
ing in the University (1883). From 1897 to by the maintenance of the highest academic 
1903 he was Dean of Corcoran Scientific School standards, and his progressiveness has been 
of the University; Professor of Mathematics evidenced by the installation of a Dean of 
1887 to 1903; Professor of Physics, 1903 to 1909; Women. A building program and an endow- 
Head of Mathematics Department, 1909 to 1921; ment campaign under his leadership in the near 
Dean of College of Engineering, 1900-1902 and future are not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
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Arthur Capper, Senator from Kansas, chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee on Edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, is the noblest 
educational leader in the United States Senate 
in more than a third of a century. 

We will use entire, in the near future, his 
address in the United States Senate on Decem- 
ber 22. It is a great educational document apart 
from its significance in the Washington situa- 
tion. 

If anything can bring Congressional action 
this should certainly do so. 

Legal residents of the National Capital have 
absolutely no right of suffrage and no more 
effective voice in the management of their own 
civic affairs than if they were newly arrived 
aliens. 

The three Commissioners of the District of 
Coiumbia, the chief executive officers, are 


appointed by the President and the citizens 


have no voice in their selection or in that of any 
other Washington official, The members of 
the Board of Education are appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the District without refer- 
ence to the people. 


SENATOR CAPPER’S LEADERSHIP 


4-«-@-e-@ 


Although residents of Washington pay 60 per 
cent. of the expenses of government in their 
city, they have no control of tax measures or of 
the expenditure of the money which they must 
contribute. They are powerless to impose upon 
themselves a special school tax or to issue bonds 
for the purpose of getting quick action in an 
emergency like the present one. 

Every item of appropriations for the schools 
of Washington must go from the Board of Edu- 
cation to the District Commissioners, thence to 
the Bureau of the Budget, thence to Appro- 
priations Committees of Congress, and finally be 
passed on by both Houses of Congress. What 
is left by the time they have run this 
gauntlet? 

Even on the District Committees there is not 
One person who directly represents or is re- 
sponsible to the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Every teacher and school officer in the United 
States should read Senator Capper’s famous ad- 
dress on education in the District of 
Columbia. 









HONORING 


In every way day by day the teachers of San 
Francisco and the public generally have intensi- 
fied appreciation of twenty-one years of excep- 
tional service to the schools and the city cf 
Alfred Roncovieri, whose service has been much 
longer than that of any other superintendent, 
and we hazard nothing in saying that he has 
rendered a greater service than has any of his 
predecessors with possibly one exception. 
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RONCOVIERI 


> 





At a recent meeting of the 2,000 teachers of 
the city Mayor James Rolfe said: “ Mr. 


Roncovieri has given the best years of his life to 
the schools of San Francisco, and has won the 
undying affection and esteem of the teachers 
by his iaithful services.” 

The 2,000 teachers rose and cheered and 
cheered as an audience of teachers seldom 
cheers. 








There are so many really wonderful achieve- 
ments in rural school activities that there is 
a teinptation te be extravagantly superlative 
again and again, but we will put no muffler on 
our pen as we write of the achievement of A. 
B. Strong of the school in Scaffold Cane com- 
munity, with its motto “ Work, Work, Work, 
Work.” 

We are not forgetting any of the schools 
which we have magnified for many a day, when 
we say that we have never seen in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, California, Cook county, or elsewhere any- 
thing that quite matches in interesting achieve- 
ment the schoo! in Scaffold Cane community, 
which has a man teacher, which has never been 
true of any other “spell-binding” country 
school of which we have written. 

The school district comprises a section of 
Kentucky as unpromising possibly as can he 
found in any Southern state. The land is very 
poor. The citizens possess little of this world’s 
goods, but probably in no district in the United 
States is there a finer community spirit. 





BEREA’S NOTABLE SERVICE 






A. B. Strong has made his school in every 
sense of the word a rural school. He has 
brought about a community spirit that most 
educators simply theorize about. He trains the 
pupils in actual business by having them cor- 
duct a real store where real goods needed in 
the community are sold for real money. 

The people of the district take great pride in 
their Sunday school, which is one of the school 
activities. The people of the district are united, 
highly co-operative, and are realizing the bless- 
ings that may come through the instrumentality 
of a teacher with a vision. 

In October last they had a Community Fair 
that was a fine demonstration of what Profes- 
sor Strong has done for this people. Although 
Berea College, under the inspiration of Profes- 
sor J. M. Guilliams, of Berea College, has been 
the inspiration of it all, the real achievement is 
the self-help spirit of the community of Scaffold 
Cane. 

The people raised among themselves, under 
the leadership of Mr. Strong, $150 in cash 
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for prizes at their Fair. Many prizes were for 
farmers’ housewives. These women have 
visions of home comforts and luxuries un- 
dreamed of before the school was modernized. 

There were eighty-seven prizes for house- 
wives’ activities, ranging from thirty cents for 
kraut and cabbage, to $1.50 for canned straw- 
berries, and $2.10 for sulphured apples. 

In all there were 182 prize possibilities, and 


@-0-. 
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as each had both first and second. prize, there 
were really 364 opportunities to get a prize, and 
of these 214 were alone for women. 

Mr. Strong has a class for adults after school, 
It was exceedingly interesting to talk to the 
community class at Scaffold Cane. 

We could write at greater iength, but we hope 
we have written enough te suggest the keen 
interest we have in Berea’s noble service. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
held its seventy-sixth annual meeting in Hart- 
ford February 8 9. 10. The princival speakers 
on the regular program were Dr. William Bb. 
Owen, president of the N.F.A.; William Mather 
Lewis, of the United States Chamber of Com- 
meree, and Dr. Howard R. Driggs, of Columbia 
University. Several allied educational state or- 
ganizations held annuai meetings at the same 
time and place. The Connecticut Superinten- 
dents’ Association held a banquet on Thursday 
evening, Fel:ruary 8,ard in connection with it 
considered the topic “The Contribution of Con- 
necticut Colieges and Universities to Public du- 
cation in the State.” The five colleges and .uni- 
versities were represented in the discussion by 
their presidents or professors. Dr. A. B. Mere- 
dith. State Commissioner of Education, also par- 
ticipated. 

At the same hour in another place the Head- 
masters’ Club of Connecticut had a banquet, and 
a discussion of the topic “ What Is Education?” 
with ex-President Arthur T. Hadlev of Yale 
University and Dr. Jesse B. Davis, director of 


~~ 


Secondary Schools of the State Board of Ldu- 
cation, as speakers. On Friday, February 9, 
there were meetings and discussions under the 
direction of the Americanization Department of 
the State Board of Education and tiie Connecti- 
cut Special itducation Association, with ad- 
dresses by Dr. Albert Shields of Columbia Uni- 
versitv, and Dr. Arnold Gesell of Yale Univer- 
sitv. The Home Economies Association held a 
luncheon and discussions on Saturday, and the 
Connecticut Teachers 


had a 


College Club also 
luncheon and 
Saturdiay. The State Physical  [duca- 
tion Association met on Saturday. There was 


addresses on 


large aitendance at the convention of public 
school officials and teachers. and great satistac- 
tion with the program and speakers was ex- 
pressed. In consideration of the fact that 
a bill is now before the State Legislature, which 
is in the nature of an attack upon the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the policy of the State 
Board oft 
sented and unanimotisly adopted sustaining the 


icducaticn, resclutions were pre- 


State Board and the Commissioner. 


e 





AT CLEVELAND 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Standards for Accrediting Teachers Colleges. 
President G. E. Maxwell, Winona, Minnesota. 

Quality and Mental Ability of Norma! Schocl 
Students Compared with College and University 
Students, President W. P. 
illinois. 

A Syllabus in English, Dean H. C. 
(xiord, Ohio 

The Importance of the Rural Practice School 
un the Teachers College, President H. W. Foght, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Entrance Requirements in State Normal 
Schools, President W. B. Aspinwall, Worcester, 
Mass.: President W. A. 


burg, Kans. 


Morgan, Macomb, 


Minnich, 


Brandenburg, [Pitts- 


Possibilities of Simplification of the Elemen- 
gary Curriculum through Definite Objectives, 
President C. L. Phelps, Santa Barbara, Cal.: 
President C. C. Rossey, Athens, West Virginia. 

The Minimum Essentials of the Four-Year 
Curriculum for Teachers Colleges, Director C. 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; President L. N. 
Hines, Jerre Haute, Ind. 

Extension Service by Teachers Colleges, Pro- 





fessor Irving H. Hart, Cedar Falls, lowa; Presi- 
dent H. W. Shryock, Carbondale, Illinois; Presi- 
aent C, E, Allen, Valley City, N.D. 

eminent ieee 


HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTORS 


The National Association of High School In- 
spectors and Supervisors, H. A. Hollister, Um- 
versity of Illinois, president; J. B. Edmonson, 
University of Michigan, secretary, will have one 
of the mcst interesting and important meetings 
at Cleveland. 

“Should High School Inspectors Oppose, En- 
courage; or Ignore the Tendency in Some Com- 
munities Toward Financial Retrenchment in 
School Support?” J. D. Elif, Missouri; H. G. 
Ellis, Virginia; J]. B. Davis, Connecticut; G. A. 
Ives, Louisiana; C. B. Ulery, Ohio. 

“High Spots in Different States,” L.. L. 
Friend, West Viriginia; C. M. Howell, Okla- 
homa ; Joseph Stewart, Georgia; A. W. Skinner, 
New York, A. M. Ivy, Mississippi; John C. 


A 


Hanna, Illinois; ). W. Brister, Tennessee; A. 4. 
Reed, Nebraska; Samuel North, Maryland; C. 
L. Goodrich, Michigan. 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE SOCIALIZED 
SCHOOLS —(II.) 


H. B, 







Superintendent, 





Before proceeding to discuss in detail how 
to establish and operate a socialized school, it 
seems desiravle to set forth in brief outline the 
essentials of the socialized school which are to 
receive extended treatment in the chapters fol- 
lowing this. Such a generai view here will 
make it casier to fit each detail of the socialized 
school into its proper place in the finished 
scheme as the treatment proceeds. 

It will be well at the outset to distinguish in 
a general way between three words which are 
much used in current discussions of efforts to 
improve public education. 
socialized,” “ 


These words are 
democratized,” “ Americanized.” 
Each occurs in three torms, giving us socialized, 


socialization, socializing; democratized, democ- 
1atization, democratizing; Americanized, Amer- 
icanization, Americanizing. It is unneces- 
sary to point out the particular meaning and 
proper use of each form ot each word since the 
correct use of the various forms gives no diff- 
culty in practice. 

From the general characterization of the 
socialized school in chapter two, it is evident 
that such a type of school might be developed 
under any form of government and in any 
nation. .\ nation with an autocratic form of 
government might develop a type of school 
which would be just as truly socialized for 
the educational purposes ot that nation as 
such a school might be in a democracy. 
Some of its characteristics would be different, 
to be sure, from the characteristics of such a 
schoci ii a democracy. Some of the characteris- 
tics indicated in the general description of the 
socialized school in chapter two would not be 
found in such a school in a nation with an auto- 
cratic government. For example, the details of 
the recitation described would be somewhat dif- 
ferent, for such a nation does not wish to de- 
velop initiative, originality and independence in 
all of its people as does a democracy. 

While the term socialized may be applied cor- 
rectly to a particular type of school in ajiy 
nation, it is evident at once that “ democratized ” 
may be used accurately only in describing a 
school of a certain type in those nations having 
a democratic form of government, as the United 
States, France, England, and other democrati- 
cally governed nations. Thus, it is clear that 
“democratized” may be properly used to de- 
scribe a thoroughly socialized type of school in 
a democracy. 

“Americanized,” however, has a more re- 
stricted use than either of the other words. It 
may be used with accuracy to describe only the 
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socialized or democratized school as it is found 
in America. To be sure the term “ American- 
ized,” or more particularly “ Americanization,” 
the substantive form of the word, is often used 
with two meanings which are narrower. It is 
used to indicate that educative effort which is 
directed to aiding the naturalization of foreign- 
ers and it is also used to express a measure 
of financial support of education by the general 
government together with a limited standardi- 
zation and control of cducation on the part of 
the general government. It is with neither of 
these restricted meanings, however, that we use 
the term “Americanized” to describe the 
socialized school as it is discussed in this volume 
and as it may be developed in America. Rather 
what is meant by the Americanization of educa- 
tion is the development of the school so that it 
is adapted uniquely and concretely to further 
the solution of American problems, the per- 
petuation and improvement of American insti- 
tutions and the realization of American ideals 
and purposes. 

From the distinctions in the meanings pointed 
out above, it is clear that if it were deemed 
advisable to limit the treatment of the sccialized 
school to just those characteristics which it 
should possess in America, this text might prop- 
erly be labelied “the Americanized school.” Ili 
the socialized school were discussed and de- 
scribed as it might be found in democratic 
nations only, aithough other nations than 
America were considered, this book might have 
been named “the democratized school.” 

When either of these three words is used in 
any form, it wili be applied to the socialized 
school. The distinctions set forth will aid in 
their accurate use and interpretation in the 
following discussion. 

The essentials of the socialized school will be 
indicated here in outline only. This generak 
view will enable the reader to fit the details in 
the treatment which follows, into their proper 
place. From the above discussion it should be 
clear that the essential factors of a socialized 
school will be the same even though their char- 
acteristics vary whether this type of school be ir 
America, in any of the other democratic nations 
or in a nation with = an 
government. 

The first requisite of a socialized school is 2 
right body of objectives. It is only as ends, 
purposes, goals, objectives are set up _ for 
achievement that an institution, in this case, the 
socialized schocl, can be developed through 
which to realize them. The objectives which 
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“society wishes achieved by the school must be 
carefully determined in the most expert and 
fundamental fashion. Further, these objectives 
must not be abstract and elusive. They must 
be grasped as intimately and as concretely as 
possible. 

The second essential of a socialized school is 
appropriate materials in terms of subject-matter 
and educative situations, experiences and activi- 
ties which are serviceable in the efforts of the 
school to realize its objectives. The school’s 
curriculum must be determined in detail with 
reference to the ends to be achieved by the work 
of the school. The materials to be used in the 
educative effort are ordinarily indicated in a 
school document called the course of study. 

The third essential of a socialized school is 
the school plant itself and its equipment includ- 
ing necessary instructional materials. While the 
course of study and the methods of conducting 
and teaching the school are prime considera- 
tions, adequate eyuipment makes both for ease 
and economy in cfiects and results. Every de- 
tail of equipment should be determined in light 
of the work to be done in pursuit of the objec- 
tives sought. 

The fourth requirement in a socialized school 
is proper standards by which to guide the de- 
tailed work of the school. By such standards 
are the procedures in the school and the conduct 
of the pupils to be judged. By them also are the 
subject-matter achievements of the pupils to be 
measured. Proper standards, carefully deter- 
mined norms, are just as necessary to proper 
procedures and satisfactory results in education 
as they are to good work and standard products 
in an engineering enterprise or in the operation 
of a manufacturing plant. 

A fifth need of a socialized school is suitable 
methods of working. The methods of adminis- 
tration, or management, discipline, and teach- 
ing must all be suitable for effective use in 
teaiizing the school’s objectives in view of the 
materials to be used atid of the guiding stan- 
dards. The methods in use must not only 
secure the results desired with certainty but 
also with economy. 
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The sixth characteristic of the socialized 
school which must be attained else the other 
essentials fall short is satisfactory results. The 
test of any school is the results it produces. The 
other essentials of the school are more or less 
theoretically determined and projected. How 
satisfactory they are depends upon whether the 
results secured measure up to the ends or goals 
set for achievement. If they do not, the essen- 
tials of the school lying between the objectives 
projected and the results achieved must be ex- 
amined that their short-comings may be elimi- 
nated and that improvements may be made until 
the means employed do actually secure the ends 
set up for realization as proven by the results 
secured. 

It is perfectly evident that any school which 
society will maintain in operaticn must be an 
eccnoimical institution. It must be as economi- 
cal as possible of the time and energy of 
pupils and of the money of the taxpayers. It is 
so necessary that the school meet this require- 
iment that it may very properly be regarded as 
@ seventh indispensable characteristic of the 
socialized schcol. It is clear, of course, that it 
is not an essential which is strictly co-ordinate 
with the first six indicated. It is not deter- 
mined upon the same basis. It is an essential 
which pervades the entire educative process 
and operates in a regulative way particularly 
with reference to the second, third, fourth and 
fifth essentials of the socialized schocl. For ex- 
ample, it compels a careful selection of materials 
under the second essential, dictating that su- 
perfluous materials must be eliminated in the 
interest of reasonable economy. Society’s con- 
cern in reference to economy likewise dictates 
that the standards imposed and the methods 
employed shall be such as to insure that waste 
shall be avoided in achieving the necessary re- 
suits. 

The effort of the chapters which follow will 
be to develop in concrete detail each essential 
of the socialized school. When possible illus- 
trative niaterial pertaining to each essential will 
be drawn from the best current practice in edu- 
cation. 
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.BE A FRIEND 


Be a friend. You don't need money, 

4 Just a disposition sunny; 

‘ Just the wish to help another 

, Get along some way or other; 

: Just a kindly hand extended 

Out to one who’s unbefriended; 

Just the will to give or lend, 

This wiil make you some one’s friend. 


Be a friend. You don't need glory. 

Friendship is a simple story. 

Pass by trifling errors blindly; 

Gaze on honest effort kindly; 

Cheer the youth who's bravely trying; 

Pity him who's sadly sighing; 

Just a little labor spend 

On the duties of a friend. <a 


Be a friend. The pay is bigger 
(Though not written by a figure) 
Than is earned by people clever 


In what’s merely 


self-endeavor. 


You'll have friends instead of neighbors 
For the profits of your labors; 
You'll be richer in the end 


Than a prince, if you’re a friend. 





—Anonymous. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO WRITE 


BY RUTH F, DAVIS 


Critic Teacher, Brié@gewater, Massachusetts, State Teachers College 


There are two bases upon which the modern 
educator builds his curriculum. One of these 
is the traditional one, what information, process 
or skili needs to be handed on to the new genera- 
tion, for the preservation of our civilization? 
The other is the much more recent one, what 
are the child’s interests and powers? In other 
words, what is he now capable of doing, and 
what does he, himself, want to do? And, of 
course, “ want” is not a term used to designate 
mere caprice, but rather the normal desire to 
adjust one’s self to conditions and social environ- 
ment. Where these arcs intersect is a good 
piace to anchor a course of study in any subject. 

There has been a good deal of debate as to the 
best time for beginning formal school instruc- 
tion, many educators putting the age as late as 
<ight or nine vears. We will all agree to the 
general proposition that the best time to teach 
a child to write,orto do anything,is the time 
when he really wants to learn; and, as far as 
possible, modern procedure is really based on 
this proposition. Economic pressure, however, 
<loes not leave us free to carry this theory very 
far, and so there arises the _ necessity 
of agreeing upon an average age at which 
children in general shall learn te write. The 
present decision says around six years old, and 
general experience agrees with the wisdom of 
this decision. 

Now it goes without saying that children of 
the same chronological age differ widely in 
psychological age. What, then, are some of the 
powers that a child of any age must have de- 
veloped before he can write? First, he must 
be able to see and to distinguish comparatively 
slight difterences in arbitrary, non-pictorial 
forms. This fundamental ability is one oftenest 
ignored by young teachers, who take it for 
granted. It develops late in some children, 
‘however, making it impossible for them to learn 
to write, for it must actually develop in the 
child, in connection with his experience, and 
cannot be forced, although it may be assisted 
‘by careful teaching. By the time children are 
six years of age, however, from eighty to ninety 
per cent. have enough of this ability to build 
on, and with children who have had kindergar- 
ten or Montessori training, the percentage is 
higher. In fact, many children of three or four 
have sufficient form-sense to learn to write, as 
the Montessori experiments and much other 
experience proves. 

Closely related to this is the ability to compre- 
hend the relation between the written word 
cand its meaning. Of course, when a child learns 
to talk he is connecting a symbolic sound with 
a certain content of meaning. But if he is to 
dearn to read or write he must extend this 
ability to relate a meaning to a visual symbol. 
Here many children fail who are able mechani- 


cally to reproduce a form, and are consequently 
very slow in learning to make words indepen- 
denily, that is, in using writing to express @ 
thought. At this point the incompetent children 
vary widely as to progress. Some appear to gain 
slowly but steadily, while some remain utterly ° 
oblivicus until suddenly, often literally over- 
night, the connection seems to dawn, and no 
further difficuity is experienced. 

And this last variety of progress seems often 
to be connected with what is really the most 
»yatent factor in a child’s learning process. 
When, for any reason, he begins to want to learn 
to write, he begins to make definite progress. 
Whether this desire is the cause or the effect 
of a realization of the importance of writing, it 
would be difficult to say, but certainly the two 
go hand in hand; and the teacher’s task is half 
done when she, or any other factor in the child’s 
education, has inspired him with a wish to 
write. 

3esides these three mental conditions for 
success there are certain physical adequacies 
that must obtain. Indeed, it is probable that the 
jatter influence or even control the former to a 
large extent. First, the eye must learn to fol- 
low the outline of the letter and to look back 
and forth from copy to the child’s attempt with- 
out losing its way. Some children find this ad- 
justment difficult. It must also learn, a little 
later (and preferably even from the first), to 
take in an increasing unit, until it can see at 
ieast one short word at a glance. Second, many 
muscles and nerves must learn to work together 
in producing the complete movements involved. 
Freeman has pointed out that the difficulty of 
these movements lies in their complexity rather 
than in the fact that small and peripheral 
muscles are used.* Third, there are the adjust- 
ments and co-ordinations of general control to 
be established. ‘ On the physiological side this 
process is due to the establishment of connec- 
tions between the higher centres of the brain 
(those which represent the meaning, the appear- 
ance, and the sound of words, etc.), and the 
centres for the muscles used in writing, together 
with connections between the centres control- 
ling the various muscles themselves. The for- 
mation of these connections consists in the 
establishment of paths of low resistance to the 
passage of the nervous current.” 

From the standpoint of hygiene, then, when 
can a child safely be taught to write? Time 
was, when such a question would have been 
considered far-fetched, and, perhaps, time was 
when its importance was less marked than at 
present. But the high complexity of our modern 
life is imposing many and varied and increasing 
strains upon our children, and it is becoming 
vitally important that our schoolroom procedure 


*Freeman: “The Teaching of Handwriting,” page 6& 
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should be a stabilizing factor in the child's 
environment rather than a source of nerve 
strain. 

We have long paid considerable attention (at 
ieast in theory) to physical hygiene in penman- 
ship, insisting upon proper posture. We are 
beginning to recognize in all our schoolroom 
activities the necessity for considering mental 
hygiene. The essential danger here lies in the 
fact that the adult greatly underestimates the 
difficulties encountered by the child. This is 
coniinually apparent in working with student 
teachers: Almost invariably the inexperienced 
teacher is greatly handicapped by her own lack 
of analysis of the writing problem. The act 
seems so simple to her that she is unable to see 
where the child’s trouble lies. With this attitude 
of mind, and under the domination of schedules 
and requirements, the teacher is apt to push for 
a given result, using methods that mean serious 
tatizgue to the children. An “efficient” first- 
grade teacher of a certain type is a menace. 

The answer to the question of hygiene, then, 
has mere to do with method of teaching, and 
its flexibility, than with the age of the 
children. The method must fit the stage 
of development of the children. This 
matter will receive further discussion later 
in the paper; but certain wrong details of 
methcd are clearly indicated by the foregoing. 

Since visual and other muscular connections 
are being slowly set up, the mechanical difficui- 
ties must be reduced as much as possible. Hard 
pencils or small pencils, much paper writing, 
sinall writing in general, must be prevented. 
Blackboard writing, of course, is best at the 
start. Since the strain of over-attention to fine 
adjustments and of over-fatigue is dangerous, 
iong or rigid practice, and over-insistence on 
uniformity must be eliminated. And, to the 
writer’s mind, the movement drills and form- 
drills should either be omitted or be made most 
informal and full of play-spirit. 

Let us review briefly the steps by which a 
chiid learns to write :— 

(1) He sees the letter and is shown how tc 
make it. 
He tries to make the letter, making an im- 
perfect form, and producing movements 
irrelevant and perhaps erroneous. 
He looks at the copy, trying to see where 
his attempt differs in form. If his direc- 
tion of movement has been wrong, the 
teacher shows him again, and holds his hand 
while he tries again. 
(4) This trial and error continues with guidance 
until the visual and kinesthetic impressions 
are strong enough so that the child can re- 
produce the letter at every attempt with 
fair success. 
He memorizes the form of the letter to the 
extent that he can think the letter and make 
the form. 
(6) He makes writing automatic. 

Now most first-grade teachers will agree that 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 
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it is possible to teach six-year-old children any- 


thing. The only limits are tound in the propor- 


tionate amount of time and energy to be spent,. 


and in the worthwhile character of the result 
when achieved. It remains, then, in the light of 
all the facts we can gather, to be decided, first, 
just what we are teaching, as writing, and 
second, what is cur general method. 

As to what we shall teach, and why we shall 
teach it, we have two alternatives. We may 
teach writing with a view to its future use, or 
we may teach it primarily as a means of express- 
ing present thought. If the former aim is para- 
mount we may, if we think best, stress move- 
ment; if the latter aim is the basis of our moti- 
vation, and writing is developed from the first 
as a tool for immediate use, then we shall make 
the speciai technique as subordinate as possible, 
and teach writing rather incidentally, in con- 
nection with !anguage expression. Of course 
“incidentally”. must not mean “ negligently.” 
its incidental character is emphasized, and 
legibility sought, but of course the teacher 
must be alert and careful in teaching method. 

We have indicated, then, twe opposite methods 
of approach, and, in truth, the controversy as to 
which is better has long been debated. One 
camp of writing-teachers insists that the move- 
ment drills should be the first form of penman- 
ship taught, and that the right movement-habit 
should be set up at whatever expense of form is 
necessary. “ihe first step is to gain free use 
of the arm.” While form, freedom and control 
must al! be taught at the same time, in the 
primary grades greater eimphasis should be 
placed upon correct position and penholding, 
with freedom of movement, than upon excel- 
lence of letter formation.”* 

That this can be done there is no question. 
The question comes in regard to its wisdom. 
The supporters of this doctrine assume that the 
earlier a muscular habit is set up the better it 
will function. There is a fallacy here, however, 
when the theory is translated into actual prac- 
tice. The writing périod, when the muscular 
habit is being formed, does not cover nearly all 
of the writing a child does. It is neither possi- 
ble nor desirable to prevent him from writing at 
other times. And a little child will form a much 
stronger set towards his own natural movement 
than the teacher can counteract. He will not 
carry over the proper movements into his own 
writing because they are difficult, and he does 
not see their value. Later on, when he is eight 
Or nine years old, the situation changes. For 
one thing, he has mastered the letter forms, so 
that they no longer trouble him. He has also 
become much more skiiful with complex move- 
ments. But the greatest advantage lies in the 
fact that he can comprehend the importance of 
gaining and using proper muscular movements. 
With many children in the intermediate grades, 
ene explanation, a little guidance, and a little 


*Rapeer: 
page &7. 
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care with proper incentives will accomplish 
habits that months of painstaking drill previ- 
ously would have fixed only indifferently. Chil- 
dren at this age can read and use a writing- 
scale, and can and will direct their own progress 
intelligently. 

If this view of movement and speed-drills be 
correct, what will be stressed, and what will be 
gained, in the lower primary grades? On the 
negative side, the child will, as far as possible, 
be guaided froin forming wrong muscular 
habits. He will be encouraged to write on the 
blackboard, and will be furnished iarge soit 
pencils. There will be only occasional formal 
drill, and the child wili develop his visual and 
kinesthetic knowledge of letter forms and join- 
ings, while he also gains the ability to copy, 
keeping his place, and so forth. Moreover, from 
the first, he uses his writing in connection with 
thought expression, where it naturally motivates 
itself. 

As a method of teaching, the individual-instruc- 
tion method seems to meet the major require- 
ments. When it is used, each child can progress 
at his own rate, and have help in his individual 
difficulties. He can use his writing 
whatever measure of composition he 


power in 
can com- 
The danger of over-fatigue is eliminated, 
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because he works at his own rate, and when 
impelled by his own interest. Imitation of other 
children, and a little introduction of projects fur- 
nishes incentive to children whose own initiative 
does uot lead them to attempt (or to persevere 
in) writing; and, in the first stages, every child 
nas to learn individually, by his own trials and 
his own errors, any way. The individual method 
of instruction clears the path for his learning. 
This device has been very successfully used in the 
Montessori schools. Of course, in administra- 
tion it demands enough “ free-choice ” time, or 
enough flexibility ot program to make it pos- 
sible. But, at least in so far as writing is con- 
ceived as the ability to express thought legibly, 
the combination of individual composition- 
spelling-writing-phonics instruction gives good 
results in primary grades. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S RELATION TO EDUCATION 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JULIUS H. BARNEs As REporTED By R. C. FeLp ror “TRAINED MEN.” 


[As former head of the United States Grain Corpora tion, and now as president of the United States Chamber 


of Commerce, and chairman of the Institute for Public 
“Trained 


This interview was granted exclusively for 


“It is a wise father who knows his own son,” 
runs an old proverb. With equal, if not with 
more truth, one may change those words to 
read: “It is a wise employer who knows his 
own men.” 

Admittedly, fatherhood entails a 
amount of responsibility, of 
direction for the young. 


certain 
supervision, of 
Yet, practically speak- 
ing, this responsibility, supervision and direc- 
tion, ends with the years at which the young 
man or woman takes his or her place among the 
ranks of those seeking, for one reason or an- 
other, economic independence. The question 
arising at this stage is, can the young person 
tasting freedom for the first time be permitted 
to choose his career blindly and gropingly or 
does industry of which he becomes the child owe 
him something in the way of parental care and 
advice? Among the large mass of workers tak- 
ing their part in the industrial work of the 
nation, the longest that a young American is 
dependent upon his family for education and 
support is about eighteen years. What he gives 
to the bread-winning forces of life very often, 
however, runs into half.a century. Whether that 
half century is one of fruitfulness and endeavor, 
or one of failure and inetlectuality, depends on 
what ? 


Service, Julius H. Barnes is very well known in America. 
Men” by 


Mr. Barnes.] 


The other day the writer presented the ques- 
tioa to Julius H. Barnes, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, director of the 
largest grain corporation of America and chair- 
man of the Institute for Public Service. It was 
because of his leadership in the triple capacity 
mentioned that it seemed he was the person 
most fitted to give an opinion on the subject. 
There was still another reason. 

Julius H. Barnes is where he is today because 
of something that glowed within his soul and 
needed expression. Parental care for him ended 
when he was thirteen, just out of the grammar 
grades. He met his responsibilities by getting 
a job as an office boy in a grain business in 
Duluth. “ Ward, Ames” was the name of the 
company at that time. Today Julius Barnes is 
meeting his responsibilities with the same firm. 
Only now it is called, “ Barnes, Ames.” It is 
because he was an exception to the millions of 
other thirteen-ycar-old boys who got positions 
at the same time as he, that what he says is 
iinportant. 

“ Education,” began Mr. Barnes, “is the key- 
note of industry today. It’s what the men on top 
can do for the man below that will mark and 
shape the course of the future advance of the 
uation. Let us examine the last generation, 
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this generation. What we have done would have 
appeared as a miracle to the man or woman in 
the middle eighties. No Arabian Night’s dream 
could have been more strange, more fan- 
tastic. more impossible, more superhuman 
than that which we _ have _ accomplished. 
Yet it wasn’t a miracle that did it. It was the 
trained mind of man. 

“More, it was the trained minds of many men. 
A new era was born in which it was understood 
and accepted that the man who could make the 
greatest contribution to progress was the man 
with specialized and technical knowledge. All 
forces, well attuned, well harmcnized, were 
directed to one focal point—perfection. The 
result is that in one generation four new, vast, 
oppertunity-making industries have been built 
and are flourishing. The automobile, the motion 
picture, chemicai industries, and electrical in- 
dustries are for ail practical purposes new indus- 
tries. Men formerly unheard of suddenly found 
themselves powerful because of a spark of desire 
for knowledge that they had pursued for many 
apparently fruitless years. Today these 
men are powerful in ways other than one. 
Their place at. the head of their individual in- 
dustries is important, the fact that they have 
amassed great wealth is important but most tell- 
ing and important of all is this: through study 
and perfection they have created the opportuni- 
ties which are today giving employment to abouz 
twenty million people. When a human being 
thinks of figures of that size, when he interprets 
his success in terms of life and opportunity, then 
surely he can not fail but see what education 
for industry and to industry means to a 
nation. 

“In one generaticn we have achieved the birth 
and growth of four new avenues of working 
power. The next generation may bring four 
more industries, or eight, or a dozen. Who cau 
teli? The thing that is important to keep in 
mind, however, is what are we doing to kelp 
quicken the stride ot progress and humanity? 
Are we using the knowledge of the past and the 
present and building for the future? Are we? 

“The possibilities of science are still new, 
have been but barely scratched on the surface. 
It is self-evident that those who will get into the 
stride of the march of scientific advance will be 
those who are preparing for it today. Prepara- 
tion for the iuture, unfortunately, is scmething 
that can not always be had for the asking. We 
shall have reached an ideal state of society 
when, in truth, there will be equal oppor- 
tunity for growth for all; where the boy or girl 
who wants to grow will be able to start at the 
same point where stands the boy or girl who has 
ithe means but not the desire to grow. Im spite 
of the fact, however, that Utopias are dreams 
of the future, there is much that the American 
executive can do today to insure himself to a 
sound, co-ordinating working brain for to- 
morrow. 

" A survey of the important industries of the 
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country today will show that in the vast major- 
ity of instances the man who is on top today 
came from the ranks. He invariably was a 
former mechanic, a former clerk, a former sales- 
man, or a former office boy. Knowing this, it 
seems an unforgivable waste of effort, of time, 
and of brains for him to keep his eyes shut to 
the tact that the place to tackle the question oi 
future growth of his organization is within the 
ranks of those who are holding the lowly jobs 
today. A feeling of responsibility to himself as 
well as to the firm to which he lends his brains 
should tend to make him open the doors a little 
wider for the fellow who is pushing through 
from the rear. Opening the doors ef oppor- 
tunity primarily means taking an interest in the 
educational problems of the men working with 
him. 

“In the past we have been too greatly inspired 
with a hit-and-miss basis of choosing employes. 
We have succeeded in getting what we want in 
spite of that, it may be said, but no one knows 
how much quicker we mighi have arrived if the 
brains with which we were working were in all 
instances trained brains and intelligent ones. 
The place to begin is the public school. The busi- 
ness man of today is too little aware of the 
influence exerted upon the young brain by the 
men and women and policies directing our pub- 
lic school systems. In looking over any group 
of employes in any organization a sinall minor- 
itv stands out, the rest fades into impression- 
iess masses. The fault, in many instances, lies 
with the people themselves; they have nothing 
individual or strong to contribute. 

“But the basic flaw lies in the school which 
does not imbue its students with a desire to 
study, to learn, to grow, to live. [ should say 
without hesitation that the teacher who can not 
inspire a grammar school boy with a desire to 
continue his studies at least through the high 
school grades is a failure. There may be rea- 
sons, economic ones, why a boy cannot take the 
additional four years training, but too often have 
I discuvered that those are not the reasons that 
make the grammar school boy seek a job in an 
office. Hle’s sick of books, he’s tired of learning, 
ke wants money in his pocket. 

“These are the boys who make the jetsam 
and flotsam of our industrial life. These are the 
poys who get into the blind alley jobs and 
through the strength of their numbers succeed 
in lowering the standard of American living. 
Very often you hear them say that they never 
iad a chance to improve themselves, that oppor- 
tunity never came knocking at their doors. In 
« large measure they are right They never 
have because way back in their early youth 
somebody failed in his job of showing them that 
it is the trained mind that rises to the surface 
while the heavy and the torpid naturally finds 
its place at the bottom. 

* Perhaps it is a radical idea and perhaps it may 
be considered a mad idea, but it has seemed te 
me for many years that what is lacking in our 
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public schools is the active interest of the bust- 
ness and industrial leaders. Our business men 
know that it is from the public schools that they 
gain most of their numbers; they know how 
poor is the quality of the average youth who 
comes from there; and yet they are willing tv 
stand aside, and let politics in a large degree 
control the direction of education. Chere is 
much that a sincere and real interest in the youth 
of the country on the part of industrial and 
business executives can contribute in shaping 
ihe policy of our schools. Not the least of that 
contribution will lie in the fact that they, more 
than any other class of people, can impress upon 
the younger generation hew important is the 
need of higher education and intensive training. 

“The public schools, I said, was a good place 
to begin. It is not the place to stop, however. 
What is true of the grammar schools is true to 
2 less extent of the high school. However, the 
poy who has had four years of secondary train- 
ing with maturer thought and deliberation will 
appreciate that the returns, interpreted in terms 
of a superior job are well worth the years he 
gave to study. We can aftord to pass lightly 
over the high school problem and get to the 
point where education most touches the execu- 
tive, that is, education within the industry. 
Some organizations have adopted educational 
programs of various sorts. Some give part 
work, part education courses; some give even- 
ing courses; some provide evening scholarships 
in high schools and colleges; some encourage 
conierence work, some correspondence work. A 
beginning has been made, it is true, but it is 
not of sufficient strength for one to be able to 
make it a truism that American industry trains 
its workers and ofters them opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

“In the work with the Institute for Public 
Service there are three terms that Dr. William 
H. Allen, its director, has made popular in the 
schools of the country. These terms are ‘ High 
Spots,’ * Make the best contagious’ and ‘ Self- 
Survey.’ There is no reason why in the indus- 
trial world we can't apply these terms. Take 
‘High Spots.’ It means making a study of all 
the work done along any special line and picking 
out the best within it, the high spots. There is 
enough in our industrial life today along the 
jine of educational reform which would war- 
rant a study of this sort on the part of large 
employers of labor. Let a man running a large 
organization in Ohio make it his business to see 
what similar organizations are doing in the way 
of educational work in New York, in [Ilinois, in 
Massachusetts, in Virginia. Let him find out 
the things that give the best results in the 
various plants and learn the why and the where- 
fore of them. It may be that none of them 
are applicable tc his own organization but ai 
least he knows that his neighbors are not asleep 
on the job and not unaware of the problem of 
training future executives. 
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“Working right in with this business of dis- 
covering high spots is the phrase ‘ making the 
best contagious.’ It explains itself. There is no 
reason why a man inaugurating an educational 
program in his works should start at a point 
already passed by his contemporaries. When a 
man installs a machine in his factory, he gets 
the latest mechanicai development; the wheels 
run by electricity not by steam. The best in 
mechanical development is made contagious be- 
cause it pays. No forward looking, progressiv2 
executive would think of installing anything 
but the best. Yet very often he faiis in the 
biggest, most important, problem of his busi- 
ness life. He is less careful about his man power 
than he is about his machine power. He may 
be sincerely interested in the training of his 
men, in offering them the opportunity of getting 
the job higher up, but he doesn’t make it his 
business to learn what is the best he can offer 
them and to change and adapt it to his own pur- 
poses. 

“ Perhaps the step preceding both the searching 
for high spots and making the best contagious 
is the one of self-survey. By this I mean making 
a survey of the brain power of the organization. 
Once you accept the hypothesis that the future 
directors of an industry are the men today work- 
ing as clerks or mechanics or office boys, it 
seems the next iogical thing to do is to find out 
which are the men and boys who already are 
standing out from their neighbors. The man 
on top cannot do everything, it is true, but he 
can iustruct the heads of the various depart- 
ments to keep their ears and eyes open for the 
different, the unusual, the ambitious. He can, 
through judicious questioning, analyze the 
product with which he is working and trace it 
back to the schools. He can, through various 
methods, formal as well as informal, gain as 
complete a knowledge of his man-power as he 
has of his machinery, of costs and selling prices, 
of theories and policies. He need not cast his 
bread upon unreceptive waters. A_ survey 
should show nim where intellect and ambition 
lie, and where sloth and inefiectuality clog the 
wheels. 

“ Making a survey sounds like a gigantic job, 
cold and threatening. It need not be. It can be 
made the one channel of closer and greater co- 
operation between the higher and lower factors 
in industry. In the past when the employer and 
the employed worked in the same shop, saw 
each other daily, saw the beginning and close 
of a job together, it was no hard task for the 
executive to recognize brains, to give them a 
friendly greeting and a word of encouragement. 
He personally was acquainted with the man 
who, through study and training, prepared him- 
self for the better job and as opportunity offered 
was ready to let him slip into it. Not so today. 
The only way to encourage the individual who 
is studying is to find out where he is, what he 
is doing and how he is doing it. Getting at the 
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mind of the worker is the big problem in indus- 
try today. There is no better way of doing 
that and co-ordinating his etforts with yours, 
than by finding out what he is studying, where, 
for what purpose, and with what success. That 
is where the personal iactor plays its part. 

“T might go into detail and explain different 
types of survey work and how they were carried 
on but that would be foolhardy. Each organiza- 
tion has its peculiar interests and peculiar prob- 
lems. One cannot lay down a set rule for all. 
The point is to find out which are the men who 
are alive to their jobs. A method that has been 
tried with great success by Dy. Allen in his 
work might prove equally valuable in the busi- 
ness world. I mention that because it is so unjque 
and so thoroughly divorced from the survey 
idea as imagined by many. In gauging the value 
of his people he asks them, for a certain period 
of time, to turn in each day, a question con- 
nected with the work, a criticism and a pro- 
posal. By the nature ot these he can tell 
whether or not any gray matter is being ex- 
pended on the job. It seems an arduous task, 
but it succeeds greatly in separating the wheat 
from the chaft. 

“Everything that is worth while is arducus. 
That may sound platitudinous but it’s true. It 
may seem difficult and thankless work for an 
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executive to discover what schools his employes 
attend or trom what schools they are graduated, 
but interest of this sort more than anything else 
will tighten the reins where laxity in educational 
systems exists, and heip to bring to the fore 
those educational groups which are doing most 
to train and fit men for higher and better work. 

“In the long run it will pay in many ways. It 
will pay in greater co-operation between the 
worker in the ranks and the man at the desk. 
lt will pay in greater interest on the part of the 
layman in the school to which he sends his son. 
it will pay in elimination of waste of time. The 
shortest distance between two jobs is the 
trained mind. The quicker a man can make the 
greatest contribution to service the happier he 
is and the more eflicient his work. 

“One thing more. Not the least important 
change that is brought about by a community 
of trained workers is an increase in the stan- 
dards of living. ‘The trained man, because he 
is a more highly paid man, is a greater con- 
sumer of goods. He can indulge in luxuries and 
comforts that are impossible for the ordinary 
worker. Greater consumption of products 
means greater profits for the manufacturer. 
And each of these things and all of these things 
is dependent upon one important factor: 
education.” 





PLANS FOR A SCHOOL CLUB 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH, D. 


Director of the National Honesty Bureau 


The ideal school club shouid (1) have a lot of 
boy and girl-interests in it; (2) should fit into 
the curriculum and the daily program and uti- 
lize the school-projects; (3) should be elastic, 
without machinery, and easily taken up and 
easily laid aside; (4) should be largely self-gov- 
erning and self-conducting. 

The plan of organizing the school intc an 
Order of Knighthocd holds all these ideals. 
Knighthood appeals to children’s imaginations, 
lifts them out of the humdrum and throws a 
glamor over common activities, and exercises 
the dramatic instinct which is said to be pres- 
ent in three-fourths of childhood’s play. The 
round table of knighthood makes a beautiful 
symbolism for the day’s program, is included 
naturally in the English, the history, the story- 
telling, the dramatizing, and the writing, and 
has a most effective place in the projects and 
the handiwork. The idea can be worked out 
elavorately or simply, and may be used all the 
time or only on special occasions. It lends it- 
self to public programs, and arouses no antag- 
onisms from patrons. It costs no money. It 
is not only carried out enthusiastically by the 
pupils, but it gives them much to think of and 
to execute when they are at home. 

The boys are Knights of King Arthur, the 
girls are Queens of Avalon. The boys and girls 
may meet separately or together, or both. 





The children are already familiar and are 
pleased with the knighthood-idea in such socie- 
ties as the Knights of Pythias, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Knights of Malta. Here is the 
finest idea for them all, for the story of King 
Arthur is our oldest and best English literary 
legend. It has been so idealized by the flight 
of time that it has lost the savagery of ancient 
teudalism and the snobbery of modern social 
caste. This legend of honor, G. Stanley Hall 
says, is “almost Biblical for the early teens.” It 
telis about a lad whose right to his kingdom 
was doubted, who governed himself, and so be- 
came fit to govern the kingdom—-which is ex- 
actly what our children have to do. It says 
that King Arthur promised to return again and 
re-establish a kingdom of honor—and how vivid 
it is to play that he has returned to our school! 

The knights of old not only were honest, but 
they loved truth. They “reverenced their con- 
science as their king’”—-1n fact Tennyson’s King 
Arthur is reaily Conscience personified. They 
had self-respect. They were courteous, chival- 
rous, and beiieved in noblesse oblige. Men rev- 
erenced women, and women endeavored to be 
worthy of reverence. They were loyal and 
obedient, and, best of ail, they obeyed them- 
selves. These are the very ends you are striv- 
ing for. You can organize for them, playfuliy 
and yet earnestly, and achieve through enthu- 
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‘siastic activity what vou could never attain by 


hours of preeching. 

The best prelude to your club will be to spend 
sonie time fur a few days in telling the most 
attractive details of the King “Arthur story. 
such as you may gather from the encyclopedia, 
some of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, or such 
a little book as James Baldwin’s “Stories of the 
king.” Then you suggest that the school be- 
come a modern Round Table. The simplest 
and best plans to use are these :— 

1. Meet as a Round Table. Whenever you 
act as a club, he seated, if possible in the schoo!l- 
room, at any rate on the schoolgrounds in a 
circle. The roundness suggests perfect democ- 
racy, but at the head of your circle sits the King 
whom the pupils have elected, for a shorter or 
Jjonger period. You, if a man, are Merlin, the 
ancient counsellor of the King, or, if 2 woman, 
the Lady of the Lake, his magical patroness. 
Other officers may be elected as needed; a 
Seneschal to keep records and funds, a Con- 
stable to keep orcer; Chancellors to prepare 
programs for exercises and outings. 

2. The Siege Perilous. There is a seat at 
the right of the King that is never occupied, ex- 
cept by Galahad, “the peerless knight.” If ever 
the school unanimously elects one of its num- 
ber to sit in this chair, for any attainment 
athletic, scholarly or heroic that they spontane- 
ously think worthy, it is occupied for one day. 
Otherwise it stands waiting, as the Throne of 
Honor. 

3. Names. Each boy and girl, while at the 
Tabie Round, bears the name of a chosen hero 
or heroine, selected by the teacher or by him- 
self. The name may be from the old legends 
or from all history, preferably the latter. As 
the roll is called, each answers to his name: 
Launcelot, Washington, Roosevelt, Florence 
Nightingale, Grenfell, according to his choice. 

One of the best ideas is to use a ranking sys- 
tem. There were three degrees in ancient 
knighthood: page, esquire, and knight. Each 
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student enters the order as a Page. By earn- 
ing so many “points,” through attendance, de- 
portment and fidelity, he is promoted to Esquire 
and then to Knight. A Page who had adopted 
Lincoln as his patron-name would be known, 
while a Page, as “Abraham”; when he became 
an Esquire he would be called “ Master Lincoln” ; 
when he attained Knightheod he would be “Sir 
Abraham Lincoln,” as in the olden times. The 
teacher can devise a system of, say, 500 points: 
for each degree, so that the two higher degrees 
may be earned by reasonable diligence in a 
school year. 

The ways in which the idea may be used are 
obvious. The opening exercises of the school 
may be conducted as a “ conclave ” of the Round 
Table. The playground becomes the Castle 
“tilting-ground.” A special subject of in- 
quiry is a “Juest”; any school centest is a 
“Tournament”; a picnic or festival is a “Was- 
sail.” When a matter of discipline comes up, 
where self-government is appropriate a “ Court 
of Honor” is held. To supplement the history- 
tessons and the story-telling, a “Roll of Noble 
Deeds ” and a “ Calendar of Heroes ” may be en- 
grossed. In the manual training, swords and 
shields may be made, coats-of-arms designed 
and drawn and colored, scarves and capes may 
be cut out and pasted or sewed, for regalia. 
Much voluntary home work is likely to be pro- 
duced to decorate the “Castle Hall” or adorn 
the Throne. The students will be eager to read 
and tell and rewrite knightly legends. 

The King Arthur plan has been carried into 
actual execution in America for over thirty 
years. At the thirtieth anniversary, in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, over 140,000 boys and girls had 
been enrolled in the Order, which is interna- 
tioual. The central office is glad to help 
teachers. While it is believed that the ideas 
suggested above are all the ingenious teacher 
needs, the Order will furnish teachers addi- 
tionai material at cost, 50c. Address the 
Knights of King Arthur, Media, Pa. 
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THE TOLL 


JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


A weary, work-worn child went by me on the street today. 
The day is haunted by her famished, meagre face, 
So blank of all the light-shine of a soul. 
The grasping monster, Greed, sits snug behind this 


sacrifice ; 


Here, in a law-environed world, a Christian race 
Lifts to his clutch a child’s scarrel hands as toll. 


Our broad, evolving days somehow shall bring surcease 


of woe 


To all the stunted youth who toil in cramping bands 
Of ignorance to feed this wasteful gain; 
But, meanwhile, in the dust of stars, the gentle Christ 


must groan 


With bitter anguish as he feels these grimy hands 


Grip round his heart: bled that great heart in vain! 


A weary, work-worn child went by me on the street to-day. 


How long, my Masters, shall the little ones be made 


to pay? 














































In 1910—according to the census of that year 
—-there were 1,990,225 children of 10 to 15 years, 
employed for wages in the industries of this 
country, in its factories, milis, mines, canneries, 
etc., in agriculture, trade and in domestic ser- 
vice. In 1920—according to the census of that 
year but recently made available for digest— 
this number has been reduced to 1,060,858, or a 
decrease of 46.7 per cent. 

A part of this gratifying gain is—or was—- 
real. A considerable part is fictitious, since the 
census of 1920 was taken in January when the 
fields were empty and the schools were full; 
while that of 1910 was taken in mid-April with 
hundreds of tiiousands of children in the fields. 

However, even it we accept the census figures 
without qualification, there are still more than 
a inifiion children in this country ten to fifteen 
years of age who are denied the normal rights 
of childhood-—physical and mental development. 
Besides, there are the thousands of children 
under ten of whom the census takes no count 
but whe nevertheless work in our fields, tene- 
ment workshops, streets, and in domestic ser- 
vice. The exact number of these no one knows. 

That part of the gain which is real shows the 
reduction of child labor in factories since the 
passage of the Federal Child Labor Law in 1919, 
now unhappily and regretfully declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

While the Federal Child Labor Law was in 
operation, part of the problem was solved by its 
provision for a fourteen-year age limit for chil- 
dren in factories, workshops, mills, canneries, 
and other manufacturing establishments; a six- 
teen-year limit for mines and quarries; an eight- 
hour day for children fourteen to sixteen, and 
no night work for children of the same ages. 

Now that the decision of the Supreme Court 
has invalidated this act and the protection 
afforded by these moderate standards is re- 
moved, the children whom the law had affected 
must lock to the individual states. How do the 
states meet the probiem? After years of effort 
and vigilance on the part of children’s friends, 
twenty-one states have fairly adequate regula- 
tion of the industries covered by the Federal 
law. But twenty-seven states, in one respect or 
another, still fall below the Federal standards. 
Practically every state has the fourteen-year 
age limit except Mississippi, which allows boys 
of twelve to work in its mills, factories, can- 
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neries, etc., and Utah and Wyoming, which have 
no age limit, but where the manufacturing in- 
dustry is of shght importance. In seventeen 
states, however, children under sixteen may be 
worked nine, ten, and eleven hours a day; in 
eight states they may work all night. Twenty- 
two have not yet reached the Federal limit of 
sixteen years for mines and quarries, some of 
which are important mineral states. 

The vast majority of our working children 
did not come under the limited jurisdiction of 
the l’ederal law and for these the several states 
make practically no provision. These are the 
children who work in agriculture, street trades, 
domestic service and tenement homework—and 
this is by no means the complete list of cccupa- 
tions. These industries constitute about 85 per 
cent. of our child workers. According to the 
census, agriculture alone furnishes 61 per cent. 
of our child laborers. Thus, thousands of chil!- 
dren of all ages down to five and six are found 
working in our beet, onion, tobacco, cotton, 
melon and celery fields from nine to twelve 
hours a day. 

Domestic service is another of the “ chosen 
few” occupations which all states bless with 
exemption from regulation. Like agriculture, it 
is an open field for exploitation of child life. 

Tenement homework is one of the most per- 
nicious fields of neglect about which least is 
known. Practically no state attempts to regu- 
late it and the few that do find enforcement so 
difficult that it amounts to no regulation. In 
dimly gas-lit, ill-ventilated tenements in our 
cities children play truant or work after school 
way into the night on jewelry, embroidery, tags, 
powder puffs, etc. They usually earn no more 
than five cents an hour. In three cities of 
Rhode Island alone, 5,000 children under six- 
teen were found engaged in such work. Four 
per cent. of 2,000 children whose wages were 
reported were under six years of age. 

More than half the states do not regulate 
child labor in street trades. Investigations in 
representative cities throughout the country 
show that these children have a marked ten- 
dency toward truancy, retardation, delinquency 
and physical neglect. 

Child labor is not a sectional problem. No 
nart of the country is altogether free from the 
evii. The sui total is a national problem to be 
met by uniform methods plus state provision for 
local needs. 





The problem of America is the problem of the children.—U. S. Secretary of Labor James 


J. Davis. 
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HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, professor of 


Romance languages, George Washington Uni- 


versity, Washington, D.C., editor of Moder 
Language Department of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, is also associate editor of ‘“ Hispania,” 
the official crgan of the Nationa! Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 

ROBERT B. IRWIN, blind since boyhood, 
graduated from the State University of Wash- 
ington in 1906, and in 1909 went to Harvard 
University and earned a master’s degree. Upon 
leaving Harvard he took up work for the blind 
in the public schocls of Cleveland. There were 
then six blind children in the department, and 
he did all of the teaching. Today there are 250 
sightless children in the school with thirty 
teachers. He now goes to New York City for 
research work with the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 

PHILIP EMEKSON, principal of the Cer- 
tral Junior High School, Lynn, Massachusetts, 
is one of the best informed men in schcol work 
on geography, has an admirable personal flavor 
to whatever he says or writes about it. He 
was one of the eminently successful elementary 
school principals, which accounts for his having 
one of the best junior high schools in New Eng- 
iand. The Macmillan Company has recently 
published “ The Geography of New England” 
by Mr. Emerson, a book that sets a mew pace 
in Regional Geography making. 

A. J. LAIDLAW, superintendent of White- 
hali, N.Y., has an unusual record as president of 
-the Business Men’s Association, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, trustee of the Episcopal 
Church, conductor of the Philharmonic Chorus, 
trustee of the Public Library, chairman of the 
Summer and Winter Chautauqua for six sea- 
sons, and organized community singing, an‘ 
has conducted it from the first. 

We know of no superintendent who has a 
record equal to that as a community leader. Mr. 
Laidlaw does it all without putting a dimmer on 
his professional work. He is less than twelve 
years out of college. He prepared for his edu- 
cational service by earning his bachelor’s degree 
at St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., his 
master’s degree at Cornell, and has taken 
graduate work at Columbia. 

MkS. ANNE ROGERS, a teacher of Sterling, 
Colorado, won a cash purse of five hundred dol- 
lars and her expenses from Sterling to Wash- 
ington, including a side trip to Philadelphia. 
New York, and Boston. Mrs. Rogers won the 
prize by writing the best safety lesson pre- 
sented in the teachers’ competition. The 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
offered the prize, and they exceeded the con- 
ditions when Mrs. Rogers reached Washington, 
President Harding presented Mrs. Rogers with 
a diploma of honor. The Colorado Senators and 
Congressmen presented her to the President. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WARD H. NYE, superintendent, Billings, 
Montana, is one of the men who helped to put 
Montana at the head of the list in the famous 
“Ayres Index,” and he has helped in many ways, 
mostly as an inspiration of children and youth, 
as a hearty, buoyant leader of the community, 
The tollowing was sent by Mr. Nye to every 
pupil in the schcols of 
suggestion :-— 

Does Education pay? 

Does it pay to prepare the ground before sowing the 


sillings as a New Year 
What a question! 


seed ? 

Does it pay to polish the precious stone before puttin 
it on the market? 

Does it pay to plane and sandpaper the board befor 
putting it into the piece of 

Does it pay to sharpen the tools before working with 
them? 

Does it pay to know things rather 
ance ? 

Does it pay to have a mind rather than be a mere ani 


furniture ? 


than live in ignor- 


have minds? 
think with a trained 


mind rather than with an untrained one? 


mal, and be directed by those who 


Does it pay to think, and if so, to 


Does it pay to be a leader rather than a foll 


Does it pay to make the most of the faculties God ha 


endowed one with, or to let them lie dormant? 


1 


the capable of the human race 


Does it pay to be one of 
or to be one of the inferior? 

Does it pay to prepare one’s self to do large things 
pa) pref 


to remain satisfied to do small things, and let others tak« 
the advanced positions? 

Does it pay to take advantage of opportunity and mak« 
the most possible of one’s self? 

Does it pay to get an education? Only the lazy and 
the ignorant answer, “No.” 

Pay? 
better investment nor one anywhere near as good. 
‘Let no youth be deceived. Ask those 
cated. Ask the 
Get the education while you have the chance 
live a happy and a prosperous life. 

Who has done a better thing of the kind thai 
Ward H. Nye has done? 

FREDERICK W. ROMAN, special collabora- 
tor of the United States Bureau of Education 
has returned from several years abroad in the 
study of educational conditions in Europe. 

He will give two courses of lectures in the 
New York University summer session 
August 10. One course will be on “European 
School Systems”; the other on “Changes tn 
European Education Since the Great War.” 

Dr. Roman 
primary and secondary education in the leading 


Surely it pays—many fold. There can be no 


who are edu- 


wise of any generation. Be sensible. 


Prepare to 


July 2- 


will trace the development of 
European states before the outbreak of the 
Great War and will discuss the religious, 
that 
The curriculum, organization anil 


social, 


industrial and national ideals dominated 


each system. 
administration will be contrasted and compared ; 
and lessons of profit and warning that American 
learn from [European educa 


educators might 


tional experience will be cited. 


Dr. Roman’s scholarly attitude and practical 
trend make him a vital force in the educational 
activities of the day, 
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WHAT IS THE HIGH SCHOOL DOING FOR THE 
FLAPPER? 


FLORENCE HEALEY 


Lincoln Junior High School, Salina, Kansas 


The high school, in order to fulfill the purpose 
of its existence, must supply the needs of ali 
the students who come within its walls. It has 
been greatly criticised in the past because it 
catered to the class thai is going to college and 
did not adequately provide for the students whs 
would go into some industry. There is another 
class that is making its existence felt at the 
present time for which the high school is not 
providing in any definite way. ‘Their number is 
comparatively small, but their need is great. We 
call them fiappers. 

The flapper is easily recognized. She bobs 
her hair, or rolls it into encrmous puffs over her 
ears. Her cheeks and lips are painted. Her 
skirt is short, and she walks with a buoyant, 
athletic stride. Her nianner is free and easy and 
often bold. Yet she is a likable person; she’s 
human, square, and frank if you meet her on the 
level. She takes a calling down with the same 
grace as a boy, while the average girl sulks for 
a week. But she doesn’t seem to fit into the 
school system. She’s out of harmony with it 
all. Her real life is lived entirely outside of 
school. 

The school has taken over so much of the 
former work of the home that it is 
held responsible for the student’s civic, 
moral, social, and spiritual, as well as mental. 
development. We have student councils, girl re- 
serves, ¥.W. and Hi Y. clubs, classes in re- 
ligion, socialized recitations, and innumerable 
other student activities designed to meet all the 
requirements of our future citizens. How much 
benefit does the fiapper gain from these? She 
doesn’t join the Y.W. and girl reserves, for they 
seem slow and uninteresting to her. She doesn’t 
go te the class parties because she has nothing 


> 


in common with the other girls, and the high- 
school boy is to her an undeveloped piece cf 
awkwardness. She is not elected to any office 
or given any place of responsibility. Nor does 
she join in the general conversation in gym- 
nasiuin or domestic science classes. She is not 
interested in the sort of conversation the aver- 
age high school girl engages in. The things she 
is interested in are subjects to be talked about 
in whispers to a chum and not for public con- 
versaticn. And yet she needs the good influ- 
ences of these things more than those that 
get them. The Y. W. leaders are girls who 
would get the training at home anyway, in most 
cases. But the flappers come from homes 
where they get little cr no training; where there 
are no ideals,no music, no books, nor good in- 
fluences of any kind. If they are to get the 
training and influence that comes from extra 
school activities, they must be by themselves 
where they will feel at home, under the super- 
vision of a teacher who understands them and 
can listen to their confidences without being 
shocked—whe can appeal to them in a sym- 
pathetic way without preaching. The medium 
of approach might ke a club of some kind. A 
fancy-work club might appeal to them, or a 
dancing club—for aesthetic dances, of course. It 
would never do in these days to let a club for 


social dances be connected with a school; but’ 


why these girls wouldn’t be better off at a 
dance in the schoolhouse, properly chaperoned, 
with young men censored by the chaperon, than 
they are at present, going to all sorts of public 
dances, and dancing with all sorts of men, is 
more than any sensible person can understand. 
The club idea might fail, but it would do no 
harm to try it, and it might do a lot of good. 





TO WOODROW WILSON 


[Telegram sent by the State Association of Ohio. The message was presented to the Association by R. J. Con- 
don, superintendent of Cincinnati, and was voted most ardently.] 


“The Teachers of Ohio, in convention assem- 
bled, send greetings to you, teacher and states- 
man, on this the anniversary of your birth. 

“We rejcice in the returning health and 
strength that made you the champion of right- 
eousness in days of peace, and the prophet of a 
just and abicing peace in days of war. 

“Without sacrificing nationality we believe 
in the principles of international faith and jus- 
tice and world unity fer which you fought. With 
you, as master teacher, we believe that the edu- 
cated spirit of man alone can lead men away 
from the tragic yesterdays of selfish individual- 


ism into the calm sure strength of international 
understanding and co-operation, through which 
all men come to a knowledge of the truth that 
shall make them free. 

“Chosen leader of a mighty people in a great 
werld conflict; wounded comrade in the fight; 
prophet, teacher, may you live to see the unfin- 
ished task completed, the principles for which 
you contended accepted and may you be made 
sure of the abiding place which you hold in the 
hearts of your countrymen. 

“God keep you in His care. 

“ Again we greet you.” cul 
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WE EDUCATE OURSELVES 


WALLACE 


President, 


General 


BUTYERICK 


Eeucation Board 


[From address at Hampton Institute, Virginia.] 


Every educated person in the world is self- 
educated. You cannot educate anybody but 
yourself. Nebody can educate you. Teachers 
are not necessary; libraries are not necessary, 
laboratories and shops are not necessary, though 
very important, adjuncts. Education is the dis- 
cipline of your own power by yourself, the 
acquiring of knowledge by and for yourself. 

That only is true education which is never 
finished. The educated man and the educated 


-e-4>. 


woman is the man or the woman who is able to: 
say on the 3lst day of December of any year: “ 1 
lave learned more during these past 365 days 
than during any other 365 days of my life.” 

Ever learning, ever struggling toward the 
truth, ever struggling toward the best in char- 
acter, ever fighting for the thing that is a little 
higher and a little better and a little more 
worth while—that is what the educated person 
is doing. 


a 





NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR GOOD HEALTH AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


Schooi people are interested in President 
Harding’s support of voluntary attendance for 
young men at the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment.-When this plan was first proposed by the 
Military Training Camps Association in 1920 it 
was considered by many teachers as a purely 
military proposition. The men and women in 
our school system have seen, however, 10,000 
of their former pupils come back from these 
camps in 1921 and 25,000 in 1922. It appears 
now that there is in this type of training a 
potentially great contribution to young Ameri- 
can manhood. Even when President Harding’s 
ambition has been realized and 100,000 younz 
men are attending each year these voluntary 
camps, at which all expenses are paid by the 
Government, only a smali percentage ot Ameri- 
can youth will reap directly these benefits, but 
iadirectly new standards of physical fitness, of 
civic intelligence and_ responsibility will be 
widely diftused in communities of all size 
throughout the country. The primary object 
of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps is 
physical health, correct physical habits and a 
desire to be physically fit. The second objec: 
is the instilling in young men a comprehension 
of civic duty and a willingness to serve the 


country, not merely in one way in time of war- 
stress, but in every way at all times as good 
citizenship may direct. Voluntary training be- 
comes in this aspect a great educational project 
and is being strongly emphasized through the 
Military Training Camps Association by the 
tational executive secretary, Dr. George F. 
james, well-known to schooi men as a former 
Dean of Education in the University of Minne- 
scta. The great work of the Boy Scouts, of the 
Y.M.C.A. in its physical education departments 
and of many other agencies, is finding its natural 
fruition and continuance for many thousands oi 
young men in the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps year by year. 
desires further information it may be secured 


If any one of our readers 


by addressing Dr. George I’. James, 210 Mallers 
Building, Chicago. 

Dr. George F. James, brother of Dr. Edmund 
J. James, long president of the State University 
of Illinois, has always been on the firing line oi 
progress. This latest opportunity rounds out a 
series of educational adventures, each of which 
has made a contribution to the extension of edu- 
cational advantages to American youth. This 
last and greatest is a noble contribution along 
an entirely new line. 
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TWO THOUGHTS 


BY A. F. 


HARMAN 


Superintendent, Montgomery County, Alabama 


I know a little flower, wild, 
Stormtossed, sun-kissed, the gentle child 
Of all the spirits of the wood; 

So frail of form, so fair of face 

I wonder that its charm and grace 
Prevail against the evil flood. 

Fair flower, sprung from lowly sod, 
A thought thou art, a thought from Ged. 


I know a little child, so fair, 

Of form so frail, and grace so rare, 

With eyes as clear and blue as lakes; 

Of stress and storm and light a part, 

And sprung one day from out the heart 

Of her who loves and dares and takes 

The chance, nor fears the road untrod— 
Dear child, thou’rt, too, a thought from God. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


THE OTIS CORRELATION CHART (World Book Co.) 

This chart is a revision of the Otis Correla- 
tion Chart published in 1920. The purpose of 
the chart is to make the calculation of a coeffi- 
cient of correiation as simple as possible (1) so 
that it can be made without instruction by one 
who kas never used any correlation formula 
before, and (2) so that a practiced user can find 
a coefhcient by it with the least expenditure oi 
time and effort. The author is indebted to Dr. 
Herbert A. Tocops of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N.Y., for various sugges- 
tions concerning the chart. The special merit 
of the chart is that it combines several advan- 
tages not co-existent in any other chart. 

: a 

HIRAM C. CASE 


Hiram C, Case has just retired from the New 
York State Education Department after thirty- 
cight years of service. During all these years 
he has had charge of the statistics and appor- 
tionment of public moneys, and has seen the 
funds grow from $3,858,0U0 for the first appor- 
tionment to one in excess of $34,000,000. When he 
entered the service in 1897, the total expense of 
maintaining the public schools was $27,000,000, 
the total spent for teachers’ salaries was S14,- 
00,000, and the total number of teachers was 
28,581. As he leaves, these figures have in- 
creased to over $200,000,000 expenditures for 
pubiic schools, $125,000,000 for teachers’ salar- 
ies and over 58,000 public school teachers. 

———® 
SCHOOL SAVINGS IN TROY, N. Y. 

With the installation of an automatic bank- 
ing machine in School 5, Troy, weekly deposits 
increased from $10 to $50. The total deposits 
by the 600 pupils from January to June, 1922, 
were 31,200. Every pupil in the school is a de- 
positor. 





—O—— 
A KINDERGARTEN-FIRST-GRADE CURRICULUM 
(Bureau of Education) 


This billetin is of special interest to primary 
teachers. The chapters deal with the several 
aspects of first grade work on the supposition 
that the children have had such a basis for their 
work as that given in the “Kindergarten 
Curriculum” published by the Bureau in 1919. 
The bulletin was compiled by a committee of 
the [nternational Kindergarten Union with the 
co-operation of a group of specialists in 
primary education. 

There is a foreword by Nina C. Vandewalker, 
specialist in kindergarten education of the Bu- 
reau of Education, and chapters by such au- 
thorities as Luella A. Palmer, supervisor of kin- 
dergartens ci New York City; Louise F. 
Sprecht, assistant principal of Public School 
No. 64, Manhattan; Florence C. Fox of the 





Bureau of Education; Alice L. Harris, assistant 
superintendent of. schools, Worcester, Mass.; 
Gail Harrison of the first grade of the Lincoln 
School, New York City, and Corrine Brown, of 
the training department of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 
——— 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF BEREA AND 
OHIO (Kiwanis Club) 

The local Kiwanis Club has interested itself 
in the needs of the public schools, and through 
an unofficial committee has made a survey of 
existing conditions, and has made several very 
important recommendations. Chief of these 
are to exempt from all limitations the sinking 
tunds as provided by law; to purchase a school 
site of from eight to ten acres; and, as soon as 
the valuation of the district is raised to the nec- 
essary amouut, or the legislature makes further 
increases in the tax levy possible, to submit to 
the electorate the proposal to issue bends in a 
sufficient amount to erect and equip a tweuty- 
room high school building. 

neitellinans 
THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK (Tuskegee, Alabama) 

This is the standard work of reference on all 
matters relating to the Negro and is the most 
extensively used compendium of information on 
this subject. It circulates widely in every part 
of the United States and to a considerable ex- 
tent in Canada, the West Indies, Central 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. In addi- 
tion to a comprehensive and impartial review 
of the events which aftect the interests and in- 
dicate the progress Negroes are making it con- 
tains a full bibliography on the Negro. 

cnanetijpranee 

BUFFALO PUPILS TO BUILD OWN SCHOOL 

The boys of Peckham Vocational School of 
Buffalo are to build their own school building. 
The city council has appropriated $10,000 for 
materials. The boys themselves are to do the 
carpentry, cabinet making, iron work as well as 
the painting and decorating. The building 
when completed will be 94 by 30 feet with an 
ell measuring 37 by 22 feet, and will be worth 
at least $25,000. The erection of the building, 
under the direction of the principal, William W. 
Miller, is a purely educational project; all the 
classes are contributing to it and all classes in 
related work are co-operating. 

naengpesan 
CURRICULUMS IN TRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 

According to the curriculum chart just issued 
by the Trenton Senior High School the mini- 
mum number of counts for the successful com- 
pletion of the course is fifty-seven and one-half. 
Promotion is by subject, and to receive a col- 
lege entrance certificate in any subject a pupil 
must secure at least a B rating. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 
Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
p 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before i 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow SS 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 

me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
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teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. 

What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Herds cr Tails You Wit” 

7” e o 
‘ . ° . A. E. Winship, Edi 

It will pay you $50 « month when you are disabled by Sickness or of nat - aan 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- = B.D ng -y 2 , Mt 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters. of 


in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established i : ——" eee a 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- jicome, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- ig provide for catastrophe. 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental Jt ts a case in which you win 
J ‘ whether you win or lose. If 

loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you 2° not meet the cates. 
* rophe you are in luck, an 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 
Me. us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you owr fT "wee awa awaaaauacsts 
oklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 7 s 
America who have experienced what it means to have the Free Information Coupon 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. * lee 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall I am interested in knowing about 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
Please do it today. whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 








MEEROBBR on cc ccccccccce eccccccce eeeeee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 











441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 










































































Hamtramck, Michigan, January 18, 1923. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I was just reading with pleasure 
the article concerning the growth of the Canton, IIL, 
public schools by Superintendent G. W. Gayler. I notice 
his growth from September, 1910, to September, 1923, was 
648, which he calls a large growth. I am_ enclosing a 
circular we used in our city to carry a bond issue for 
school purposes and am pleased to call your attention to 
the marked item in the centre of the page. “What the 
Census shows.” You will notice the schools in our city 
increased from an enrollment of 682 in 1910 to 7,578 in 
1922, or a little better than 1,011 per cent. The number 
of teachers during that period increased from sixteen to 
156 or 875 per cent., and the population of the city from 
3,999 to 48,615, or a little better than 1,256 per cent. The 
number of teachers did not increase as rapidly as the 
number of children for the reason we could not build 
buildings fast enough to care for them. 

This is my twentieth year in this school system, and 
during that time the schools have grown from an enroll- 
ment of 300 to &,000, and the number of teachers from 
five to 190. Buildings from one eight-room building to 
six large buildings and two more will be ready by Sep- 
tember. From no high school to one of over 1,100 en- 
rolled with forty-five teachers. 

I call this some growth. Do you know of any school 
that has done better? 

Very truly yours, 
E. G. Van Deventer. 
_—- 
NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


[Cleveland Times. ] 





Editors of the great publication houses of the country 
recently told a gathering of professional men that the 
manuscripts that were submitted for publication were in 
most cases unavailable because they were so badly pre- 
pared. College professors often use irrelevant, instead of 
effective sentences. The distinguished expert who edits 
the manuscript of Charles Scribner Sons even charged 
college men with inability to spell correctly. To this in- 
dictment of proiessional men who aspired to write for 
publication, we said in comment at the time that every 
man in newspaper offices who had occasion to handle com- 
munications submitted by these same professional men, 
educators, lawyers, doctors and scientists, had the same 
idea. . 

Dr. Walter B. Pitkin of the Pulitzer School of Jour-" 
nalism, Columbia University, is even more severe’ in his 
censure. “It is amazing,” he is quoted as_ saying last 
week, “how: little about even the elementary principles of 
the language the average college instructor knows. Not 
one out of 100 of them can write good enough English to 
appear in a newspaper.” Inasmuch as criticism of “news- 
paper English” is constantly heard from collegiate sources, 
these various countercharges may seem rather strange. 
Professors of literature in the ordinary college oftcn 
take occasion to comment on “newspaper” style. 

There is something possibly to be said on both sides of 
this question. There is naturally and inevitably some 
“poor English” in newspapers. and even in magazines. 
The exigencies of speed in preparing newspaper copy 
make exactness impossible. Often, too—but not always— 
the fault lies not with the editorial but with the mechani- 
cal department. In the main, however, the style of the 
modern newspaper is remarkably good. The criticism 
against it is not basic. The rush of closing copy often 
requires that work be performed with a “dead line,” not 
of days or hours, but of minutes. The criticism of the 
professional style compared with the newspaper style is 
that the work produced by the ordinary professional man 
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is usually over the heads of the readers of newspapers 
and magazines. The style is stilted and academic. The 
selection of words to express meanings is frequently 
wrong. Repetition, diffuseness, verbosity, too long, too 
irrelevant and too complicated sentences often make the 
effusions of professional men difficult to read. Ili they 
are not incomprehensible to the ordinary reader, they are 
not easily understood, because the context and line of 
thought are dithicult to follow. 

Despite haste and shallowness, the newspaper story is 
written in a way that gets its méaning across. Even the 
cub reporter has solved the psychology of the reading 
public often better than the college instructor. If the 
ultimate object of writing is to transmit ideas from one 
mind to another in the most effective way, newspaper 
writing hits a higher average than professional writing. 
It carries the “punch” that professional persons seldom 
give to their work for publication. 

inane 
TO CHARLES MANSER. 
BY MARGARET GIVEN 
[Upon his retirement after long service on the Everett, 
Mass., School Board.] 
And how does honor come unto a man? 
And what tribunal speaks the final word, 
By contemplation’s findings deeply stirred 
To witness of rich years so long a span? 
Mirrored in countless hearts his good deeds can 
Be found reflected, prompting them to gird 
For valorous action, by example spurred 
To follow, even as he, the Master's plan: 
True servant of his day, by love impelled, 
Who saw in public weal his best employ, 
And steadfast his high purpose calmly held: 
To serve the city’s youth his greatest joy. 
Him, on his voyage to other ports upheld, 
Our fleets of grateful, honoring thoughts convoy. 
anes 

Due to the increased enrollment in the schools of New- 
ark and especially to the tremendous increase in vehicular 
trattic on the highways, it was decided in 1916, after an 
investigation by the attendance department of the board 
of education and the department of police, to establish 
safety patrols in each public school in the city for the 
protection of the lives of the children and for the pur- 
pose of instilling in their minds the idea of safety. Boys 
and girls are selected by the principal from the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades to serve on the patrols. This 
selection is based on the principal’s knowledge of the 
pupils’ ability to perform the duties required. The scope 
of the work of the safety patrols has gradually broadened 
since their installation. In addition to providing for the 
safety of children at dangerous crossings, the members 
try.to keep pupils from gambling, from breaking windows 
and street lamps, from defacing buildings and sidewalks, 
from using profanity, and from placing obstructions on 
fire-escapes, or any other violation of safety. They also: 
secure evidence against those selling cigarettes to chil- 
dren or permitting the unlawful attendance of children at 
theatres. How successful the work of the patrols has 
been is evidenced by the decrease in accidents to children 
in the city of Newark. In the year 1916 twenty-six chil- 
dren were killed. The Safety Patrols were organized 
the following year. In 1921 there were eighteen children 
killed, while traffic has increased approximately sixty-five 
per cent. This year the public school enrollment of about 
81,000 is handled four times daily- by the Safety Patrols, 
and since school opened in September, not an accident has 
occurred at any school while the patrol was on duty.— 
Newark School Report. 
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TEACH THE PUPIL 





HOW TO THINK | 


Teach him the ALEXANDER-DEWEY 
way 


Arithmetic, 
stimulates 


with its social- 
the 
graded les- 
Hun- 
and 


The 
ized, 
to self-activity. 


Alexander-Dewey 
recitations, pupil 


Most of the carefully 


dramatized 


sons can be worked out by the pupil alone. 


dreds of problems; quantities of oral lessons 


reviews. 


Teach him the WOODBURN & MORAN 
way 


Woodburn Moran's 
and dramatic 


and Histories make a_per- 
and foster a real love 


and 


appeal, 
Authentic, 
illustrated. 


sonal 
impartial, inspiring. 


Many 


of history. 


Beautifully pupils’ and_ teach- 


helps. 


ers’ 


The Makers of America (5th Grade) 
Introduction to American History (6¢h Grade) 
Elementary American History (7/h and 8th Grade) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





























Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 




















The superiority of the Remington 
for school use is summed up in one 
word—completeness. 


The Remington has every up-to-the 
minute feature common to all type- 
writers. In addition, it has many 
advantages peculiar to itself, among 
them the ‘natural touch,” which 


makes the act of typing astonishingly 





The present day Remington correspondence models are: 
Improved No. 10—The standard correspondence machine. 


New Quiet No. 12—with all the latest No. 10 improve- 
ments, plus the feature of quiet operation. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 





“The Best Teaching Machine in the World” 


hese are the words of a prominent commercial educator concerning the 


Remington Typewriter 


swift and easy, and the Self-Starting 
carriage, which saves neatly a min- 
ute per letter in typing time. 


A completely efficient machine is al- 
ways a potent help in developing the 
highest efficiency of the student. Well 
trained Remington operators are com- 
pletely trained—for any typing posi- 
tion the business world offers. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Jesse Feiring 
Williams, M. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 321 pp. 

Dr. Williams has a strain of sanity that is quiet refresh- 
ing. We had not realized that we had ever been inter- 
ested in Physical Education until Dr. Williams refers to 
Dio Lewis’ “New Gymnastics.” Now we recall the fact 
that we had an evening class in gymnastics in Newton in 
1867; that we had entire charge of the Physical Education 
in the Bridgewater, Mass., State Normal School for four 
years, and that we wrote a book—which was never shown 
a publisher—in 1872. This subconsciously is probably the 
reason why we always give especial heed to a book on 
Physical Education. 

We worshiped at the shrine of Dio Lewis. We had 
lost the “urge” before Delsarte’s brief day, but we were 
curious to know how long that fad would last. 

Dr. Williams says: “Too often we have installed the 
work of physical education with a shout, we have sup- 
ported it with cheers, and we have séen it dwindle and die 
without even a tear. 

“It is a pleasure to record a_ different temper today. 
School people are serious in their consideration of the 
matter. Principals, superintendents, and _ presidents are 
making plans for modern physical education, after careful 
study of the needs of boys and girls and the opportunities 
that physical education can offer to help meet these needs. 

“The old systems, the old traditions, so carefully nour- 
ished by certain normal schools and training centres, are 
being subjected to a criticism that will eventually relegate 
to the limbo of forgotten things, the unscientific, the un- 
serviceable, and the unsound practice of our programs. 
School men and physical education experts are seeking 
guides and standards for the work and are unwilling to 
accept the aims, purposes, guides, and standards of any 
school of physical education unless they are based on 
scientific foundations.” 


THE RURAL MIND AND SOCIAL WELFARE. By 
Ernest R. Groves, with Foreword by Kenyon L. But- 
terfield. Chicago: The University Press. Cloth. 205 
pp. 

We have seen the writings of no one who has a bet- 
ter spirit and poise in dealing with present rural condi- 
tions than has Professor Groves, whose familiarity with 
modern psychology and sociology is thorough, who 
was long a teacher in an Agricultural College, and 
whose devotion to country life improvement is gensine. 

He says the supreme need of our time is social san- 
ity. Civilization has been shaken until at every point 
there are evidences of our social insecurity. Herd-sug- 
gestion was never more powerful nor more menacing. 
The ever-increasing drift of people to the cities pro- 
vides, as the social psychologists have pointed out, the 
ideal breeding-conditions for that crowd-suggestibility 
which more than anything else may endanger our con- 
valescing civilization. 

Those who call attention to the social risk involved 
in this movement of population to the cities assume 
that people who live in the country contribute to our 
national life influences of substantial social worth. The 
character of urban experience has been well analyzed 
and its social value is generally recognized. Rural 
people have a greater social function than merely to 
grow food for city dwellers. They contribute to mod- 
ern society attitudes of mind of indispensable value. 
Living in a different environment they naturally develop 
characteristic habits of mind. National welfare needs 
their social influence, and for that reason the problem 


of rural prosperity is a matter of concern to all. For- 

tunately this fact is beginning to be recognized by 

thoughtful leaders of public policies. 

Rural welfare is of national concern because it influ- 
ences for good the country as a whole. The psychic 
contribution of the farming population is indispensable 
in social life, for it provides mental qualities which 
urban people largely lack. As civilization grows more 
urban we need all the more to appreciate the sociab 
value of rural experience. 

CHILDREN’S VOICES AND VOICES OF JOY. By 
Norman C. Schlitchter. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press. Cloth. 

Mr. Schlitchter has grouped half a hundred bits of 
cheery verse which have been printed in The Youth’s Com- 
panion and other magazines for young and old. They are 
grouped as “The Child in the House,” “Child Thoughts” 
and “Voices of Joy.” The gem of the collection is. 
“Trundle-Bed Town.” 


ANCIENT ROME. The Lives of Great Men. Told by 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. 
Like all publications of the Oxford Press, Miss Hamil- 

ton’s brief biographies of the Great Men of Rome is. 

admirably written, beautifully and illuminatingly illustrated, 

It leaves nothing to be desired by way of fact or inspira- 

tion. 

CURSO DE TAQUIGRAFIA DE GREGG. Cloth. 2&8 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

EJERCICIOS PROGRESIVOS EN LA _ TAQUI- 
GRAFIA DE GREGG. Paper. 69 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

The Gregg system of shorthand has had such remark- 
able success the world over that it is not surprising to find 
materials provided for practicing the method in Spanish. 
The two books here presented will doubtless find a wel- 
come not only in American high schools which give train- 
ing in Spanish stenography (for example, certain schools 
in New York City), but also in the high schools of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, and—particularly—in schools, 
public and private, in Spanish America. 

The “Curso” is, of course, the introductory manual; 
the other book contains “progressive exercises” for prac- 
tice, with plenty of space for the student’s work. To- 
gether, they constitute theory and practice enough for the 
average shorthand writer. 

“Taquigrafia Gregg” is simply one more indication of 
the progressiveness of this ever-advancing firm. 


2<-@ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Treasure Island.” Edited by Max J. Herzberg.— 
“Queed.” By Henry Snydor Harrison. Edited by Max J. 
Herzberg. Price, 88 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Virgil, Aeneid IV-VI.” Edited by Cyril Abington. 
Price, $1.20.-—“‘Bacon.” Editeé by P. E. and E. F. Mathe- 
son. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

“Financial Giants of America,’ Vols. I and II. _ By 
George F. Redmond. Set, $5.00. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 

“Practical Spanish Grammar.” By George R. Mac. 
Donald. Price, $1.25. New York: Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 

“French Dictation.” By Walter Ripman. Price, $1.60. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 











Oculists and _ Physicians 
HAVE nn age used Maurine Bye none 
» many years before 
— - offered as a og eee = 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our ysic 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for myes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's — 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of nite 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested wr 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| SPRINGFIELD 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


REPLENISHING OR REPLACING 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


IS A BIG ANNUAL EXPENSE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use Last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 























EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


“We and Our Government” is an 
entirely original scheme ior school 
book making. It is prepared by two 
professors of New York University, 
jeremiah Whipple Jenks and Rufus 
Daniel Smith. It has several full- 
page drawings and more than five 
hundred halt-tone and line _ illustra- 
tions. There are tourteen chapters 
trom “We the People” to “America— 
A World Nation.” 

Miss Florence Martin, who has 
taught in one school in Baltimore for 
forty-eight years, retires, and she has 
been honored by a reception and the 
presentation of a purse by the Moth- 
ers’ and Patrons’ Club. 

Professor E. A. Steiner, of Grin- 
nell College, Ia., continues to be high 
man as champion of the public school 
teacher as the chief factor in the 
Americanization of the mixed popula- 
tion. 

H. Brewster Willis, superintendent 
Middlesex County, New Jersey, broke 
his wonderful record this year by 
having more than three hundred at 
the annual dinner of the Middlesex 
County School Board Association. 
Every school district in the county 
renorted progress through its secre- 
tary. There has been new building 
or enlargement of buildings in every 
district. Salary increase was uni- 
versal. The average increase was ten 
per cent. though it went to twenty per 
cent. in some districts. State Com- 
missioner of Education John N. En- 
right traced the betterment of rural 
school conditions for half a century. 


An interesting study of the fresh- 
man class of Princeton University re- 
veals the following facts :— 

This class of 634 men_ represents 
nineteen different religious denomi- 
Nations, and their fathers are engaged 
in fifty-five different occupations. Of 
the total number of men in the class 
of '26, 509 are private school grad- 
wates, while the remainder represent 


the leading high schools of the coun- 
try. Oniy seven are orphans, and 521 
have both parents alive. Sixty-three 
of the men are the sons oi parents 
both of whom have been to college, 
while 354 have one parent who has at- 
tended a higher institution of learn- 
ing. The parents of only 20 have 
never been to college. Of the fiity- 
five occupations which the parents 
represent, business wins by a large 
margin over manufacturing, with 
92 men to 73. Lawyers come a close 
third with 72. Those occupations rep- 
resented by more than twenty-five are: 
Real estate and executive work, 31 
each; banking, 30; physicians, 28; en- 
gineers, 25. Episcopalians outstrip the 
other denominations with 227. Fol- 
lowing are the Presbyterians with 
199. Congregationalists with 38, and 
Methodists with 36. There are 29 
Hebrews in the class and 18 Chris- 
tian Scientists. 

Hamilton Holt of New York is 
head of the American-Scandinavian 
Association which gives scholarships 
of $1,000 each to twenty American 
students at Scandinavian universities 
and twenty Scandinavian students at 
American universities. 


Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Bos- 
ton is chairman of a committee of 
women of the United States and Can- 
ada which has raised $2,000,000 for 
the Woman’s Union Christian Col- 
leges in the Orient. This secures the 
$1,000,000 that John D. Rockefeller 
pledged on condition that the other 
$2,000,000 was raised. 





President Melvin A. Brannon of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, becomes 
chancelor on the Universit of Mon- 
tana, and President Charles Clapp 
continues as head of the State Uni- 
versity at Missoula. The chancellor- 
ship includes the administrative direc- 
tion of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Bozeman, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Dillon and State School of 
Mines. 





Mt. Clemens, Michigan.—Contracts 
totalling $700,000 tor a new high 
school puuding in this city nave been 
jet by tne board of education. 





Ann Arbor.—Annual fees in all de- 
partments ot the University ot Michi- 
gan have been increased by the board 
ot regents. The increases are de- 
signed to meet the increased cost of 
operation ot the university, and to 
assist in limiting enrollment to ht the 
present capacity. 

For maie residents of Michigan the 
fee in the medical school was in- 
creased from $142 to $180; for resi- 
dent wemen from $137 to $175; for 
out-of-state men from $202 to $260, 
and for non-resident women from $197 
to $255. In the dental college the 
fees for state students, men and 
women, were raised $38 each to $1lxv 
and $175. Out-of-state fees for men 
and women were raised $58 each. 
Fees in all other schools and depart- 
ments were raised $3 per student. 

— 


Detroit high, 
grammar 
thirty-two 
periodicals. 


intermediate, and 
schools are publishing 
school newspapers and 





It costs $63.90 a year in Detroit city 
to give a child his elementary instruc- 
tion; $111.28 in the intermediate 
school (grades seven, eight and nine) ; 
and $107.77 in the senior high school. 
Accerding to Charles L. Spain, deputy 
superintendent, intermediate school 
education is past the experimental 
stage, but still new enough that its 
cost has not been reduced to the cost 
of high school education. 

The Detroit Department of Recrea- 
tion reports that the total attendance 
on the city playgrounds for June, 
July and August, 1922, was 3,616,973. 

Daniel W. McMillan, head of the 
commercial department of Southwest- 
ern High School, Detroit, was elected 
president of ** National Commercia} 
Teachers’ Federation at the conven- 
tion in Chicago in December. 
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‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


\Boston, Mass. 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
New (ork, N. Y.y 2209 riftn Ave. Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg, 
Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg.  sirningnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
“Established 1890. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 7 

seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive positions waiting. Every 








-applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARE TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














Harvard is to have a swimming pool 
costing $100,000. 

Dr. Thomas S. Baker has_ been 
elected president of Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of Technology to succeed Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Rammerschlag, who resigned 
last July. Dr. Baker has been acting 
president since that time. He was 
tormerly headmaster of the Tome 
School, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


adviser. to Harper and Brothers, »pub- 
lishers. He was formerly associate 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
in 1916 became managing editor of 
the Century Magazine. During the 
war he was assistant field director of 
the field division of the National 
Council of Defence. Mr. Allen is the 
author of many articles, stories and 
essays, and during the last few years 
he has contributed to Harper’s Maga- 


zine especially. 








Intercollegiate debates in which 
Mount Holyoke College will meet Tuition at Brown University will 
Barnard College and Radcliffe Col- be $300 instead of $250, beginning 
lece have been fixed for March 17. next September. In making this an- 
The debate with Barnard College will nouncement, President Faunce _ said 
take place at Mt. Holyoke, while the that the increase had been made nec- 
Mt. Holyoke team will visit Radcliffe essary by the greatly increased cost 
College. of labor, materials, construction, and 
equipment, and the new scale of fac- 

Frederick L. Allen, secretary to the ulty salaries. 
corporation of Harvard College since 
1919, will resign his position in June A study of the educational needs of 
to accept an appointment as literary the city-of Providence is being under- 


BME RSO N 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers _in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or _ an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


THE PHILIPPINES 


One hundred copies of THE BUSY BUILDER’S BOOK have just been 
ordered for the Philippine Islands. This is one in a series of orders. Porto 
Rico has ordered more than twenty-five thousand of these books. } 

THE BUSY BUILDER’S BOOK offers work for upper first, or second 
grade, that keeps the pupil interested in an independent effort. During | 
“busy work” time, when One division is at the board, the book and ma- 
terial is given out. The pupil matches his material to the picture, then 
he reads the text, and builds as he reads. This is the first step in the 
ARLO PLAN, of reading for interpretation. 

PATHWAYS, the new book, is receiving a good deal of pleasant com- 
mnt. If you wish to build up power to make mental pictures of Euro-| 
pean history, try a set, in the seventh, or sixth grade. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


February 22, 1923 


taken by a citizens’. committee CO; 
posed of educators and men - 
women representing civic and _ bys. 
ness organizations. Represented On the 
committee are the Chamber pf Com 
merce, the Rotary Ciub, The Teas 
Criers, an advertising organization 
the Kiwanis Club and the taculty of 


Brown University. Dr. C. Emmanyel 
Eckstrom, protessor of education 
and Protessor Robert Burg ; 


lepz . eae ee 
department otf mathematics at Brown 


will coilaborate in writing the reco 
mendations and assembling the oo 
terial for comparative purposes, ¥ 

Social, industrial, educational and 
spiritual’ movements © stirring Ching 
will be discussed by Lucius Porter 
dean of arts and sciences at Pekin 
L niversity, In a group Of Courses tobe 
given in university extension at (o. 
jumbia University during the s rin 
term. Professor Porter and Ic x 
lung will also give instruction | i. 
elementary and advanced — Chinese 
“China's Heritage” will be the subject 
of the first course of lectures. 

To meet the congestion in the Ty. 
son, Ariz., schools which has been 4 
problem for the last three years the 
building of a new high school to cost 
$750,000 will be started some time 
March, after bids for the construction 
have been considered by the board of 
education. 

Bond issues of approximately $1}. 
000,000 for the purpose of providing 
better school buildings have been voted 
by cities and towns in North Carolina 
during the last two years, according 
to the completed report of Dr. E, ¢ 
Brooks, superintendent of public - in- 
struction. The report shows that the 
entire building program will cost 
about $25,000,000, 

Edith Henning and Margaret Van- 
dewater, P. S. 21, Buffalo, have a 
bungalow project in arithmetic which 
starts with the buying of a lot, get- 
ting the money from a bank, making 
plans to a scale, the excavations, the 
cellar, underpinning, buying material 
and every detail to the completion of 
the bungalow and beautifying the lot. 

















New York University 
Summer School 


A program of 240 courses 
in educational, collegiate, 
and commercial subjects. 
The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be 
sent upon request. 


ADDRESS 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS | 


Diverter of the Summer School) 


100 Washington Sq. East | 
New York City 


July 2———August 10 


——$—$___—— 
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Edith Henning, Buffalo, says that 
children should not only iearn arith- 
metic but learn arithmetic for life use. 

Eighteen boys and girls in the city 
of Providence are attending high 
school today through the generosity 
and the vision of a group oi Rhode 
Island men and women who are re- 
lieving them ci undue financial strain 
while they learn. 

This is one of the many enter- 
prises of the Rhode Island Founda- 
tion, which exists “to provide funds 
for the attainment of worthy objects 
designed for the community's wel- 
fare.” 


Meetings te be Held 





FEBRUARY 
97-28: Third annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method. 
97-28-29: National Academy of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
96-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland 


MARCH. 


8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
15-16-17: The twenty-eighth annual 


North Central As- 


meeting of the 
Schools at 


sociation of Secondary 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 
APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 
19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. 
JULY. 
National Education Association, San 


Francisc¢-Oakland. 
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both immediate and for September coming in every 


REGISTRATION WITHOUT FEE 


BARDEEN-UNION 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


day. 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS 


now available for both immediate and September openings. 


DISCRIMINATING SERVICE 


offered to teachers, schools, and Boards 


of Education. 


PERMANENT ENROLLMENT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 








437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





38TH YEAR 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


est salaries. If de- 
serving of promotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a 
Business.” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


amiliea,, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends g Schoela 
to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New 


none for 


recommends teachers aud bas fibied hua- 
dreds of high grade positions 

$5,000) with excelle 

lished 1889. 


Fatap- 


~ zat sags. 
o charge em e 
registration. if you — a 


teacher forany desirable place or 


ork. 





SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageucy fox 





_ 366 FIFTH AVENUE 





Established 1855 


New York City 


Mth and 35th Streets 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prof. 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials 














|We have purchased 122,000 pair 
'U. S. Army 
|sizes 54 to 12, which was the en- | 
itire surplus stock of one of the | 
largest U. S. Government shoe | 
contractors. 


Public Sales 


Munson last shoes, 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company | 





296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. I. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends 


ers to colleges, 
Advises parents about schools. 


college and normal graduates, 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


_Specialists, and other teache 
putlic and priva te-schools in all parts of the country. 


WW. 0. PRATT, Manager 





The Parker 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


years in the 


on the 








Vie receive 
certainly be 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Supplies Schools and Coileges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 
of service to those who wish to teach and WHO 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy 


AGENCY, lnc. 











Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI | 













WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St... 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 





. Beston, Mase. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 


























\\ MEMORY 

\\ CONTESTS 

\ up to / 
\\ Nov.1, 1922 
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The Victrola and the great wealth of | 
1.8 . of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog Su 
| 
make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an | ; 
easy possibility, — just another of the many services of the a 
Victrola in the classroom! | t 
Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives | 2 
suggestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together 
with descriptive notes on over 250 standard selections. It is 
FREE to all who are to conduct a Contest. ¥ 
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Victor products or write 
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, , iP Educational Department 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jerseyy 





